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W E WERE talking 
about Martin Gard- 
ner’s “Fads & Falla- 
cies” the other day, and the 
discourse meandered from sub- 
ject to subject — as talk will 
when you’re not even trying to 
stick to a particular point. And 
we found ourselves discussing 
multi-valued logic, .as opposed 
to the “Aristotelian” two- 
valued logic which was the 
basis of so much argument 
amongst science-fictionists 
some years ago. 

“There’s nothing wrong with 
the proposition ‘X is either true 
or not true’, and you can apply 
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it very usefully once you have 
all the necessary refinements 
worked out,” said my visitor. 

I agreed, adding that every- 
thing depends upon the nature 
of the refinements and upon 
common agreement among men 
— and between men and the 
universe — as to when the ne- 
cessary has been accomplished 
in each instance. 

It usually happens, when 
you start talking about two- 
valued logic, that someone 
says, “Oh— you mean that eve- 
rything’s either black or white, 
[ Turn to page 127 ] 
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by Theodore L. Thomas 



Mackay Hayes was no coward, but 
the manner in which he had seen his 
parents slain when he was a boy had 
left permanent scars. He couldn’t en- 
dure the thought of killing anything. 
But Hayes was also a mathematical 
genius, the one man who could per- 
form the intricate lightning calcu- 
lations necessary to operate a heat 
suit. And only a man in a heat suit 
could survive long enough to get to 
the weapon of the destroyers from 
the stars. 



M ackay hayes was 

one of those quiet fel- 
lows who never ar- 
gued with anyone. His mother 
and father had been like that, 
too — quiet people with warm 
smiles, and an aura of calmness 



that reached out and enfolded 
you. They should have lived 
long, Mackay’s mother and fa- 
ther; they should have lived 
long, and seen their work grow 
and spread and become a living 
monument to human charity 
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and goodness. But the lives of 
medical missionaries are un- 
certain at best. 

No one knows what started 
it; the headwaters of the Ama- 
zon are uncertain regions to 
this very day. Perhaps some 
unseen taboo was violated, per- 
haps some petty chieftain grew 
jealous. Without warning, the 
Indians turned on Henry 
Hayes and his wife Martha. 
The Indians seized them and 
suspended .them by the feet 
from the branch of a great tree. 
From high noon until high 
noon the Indians did indescrib- 
able things to the good man 
and his wife, while the nine- 
year-old Mackay Hayes was 
forced to watch. For twenty- 
four hours the boy watched his 
mother and father being killed; 
they died well. 

Unaccountably, the Indians 
took the boy out of the deep 
jungle and left him at an out- 
post; from there he was taken 
back to civilization, and to a 
new home. His mother’s broth- 
er and his wife raised him as 
their own; Charles and Mary 
Mitchell took their nephew in 
and brought him up. 

The Mitchells were good 
folk. Charles Mitchell was a 



Professor of Mechanical En- 
gineering at a little college in 
Western Pennsylvania. Stu- 
dents came to him as often for 
advice on family problems as 
they did for an explanation of 
the Carnot Cycle. The great 
stone fireplace in the Mitchell 
living room seemed to be for- 
ever alight, radiating warmth 
to an encircling group of young 
people who talked and laughed, 
and argued a little, and talked 
some more. 

/->NE EVENING, when 
^ Mackay Hayes was twelve 
years old, he interrupted his 
homework to ask a question. 
“Uncle Charles, what is a 
root?” 

Uncle Charles put aside his 
newspaper and thoroughly ex- 
plained roots and powers. He 
finished the explanation by 
saying, “Now tell me the cube 
root of 27.” 

“Three.” 

“Raise the number 2 to the 
fourth power.” 

Without hesitation the boy 
answered, “Sixteen.” 

Uncle Charles smiled and 
leaned forward and rumpled 
the boy’s hair. “Good,” he said. 
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“Now raise the number 8 to 
the 16th power.” 

Young Mackay Hayes 
stared at him. Not more than 
four seconds went by before he 
said, “281, 474, 976, 710, 656.” 

'T'HE SMILE faded from 
A Uncle Charles’ face; with- 
out speaking, he got up and 
found paper and pencil. After 
working for a few minutes he 
asked Hayes to repeat the an- 
swer. It checked. Uncle 
Charles wrote for another mo- 
ment and then asked, “What 
is the square root of 119,550, 
669,121?” 

Hayes considered, while 
Uncle Charles kept an eye on 
the clock; In twenty seconds 
Hayes said, “345,761.” 

Uncle Charles nodded, wrote 
some more, and said, speaking 
slowly, “Find a number whose 
cube, less 19, multiplied by its 
cube shall be equal to the cube 
of 6.” 

The words were hardly out 
when Hayes said, “Three.” ~ 
Uncle Charles put down the 
pencil. “My boy,” he said 
heavily, “You are a calcula- 
tor.” 

“What’s that?” 

Uncle Charles explained. He 



pulled some books off the 
shelves and sat down with 
Hayes, and the two of them 
went over the histories of the 
calculating prodigies of the 
past. Long past Hayes’ bed- 
time they talked, while Uncle 
Charles made clear the nature 
of the odd ability. 

TN THE years that followed, 
A the Mitchells carefully nur- 
tured Hayes’ gift, taking care 
that the usual methods of 
teaching mathematics did noth- 
ing to bury it. In Hayes’ nine- 
teenth year, it became appar- 
ent that he was capable of 
original thought in the field of 
mathematics; his peculiar cal- 
culating ability was not an iso- 
lated talent, as is so often the 
case, but was firmly imbedded 
in rich creative soil. 

At twenty, Hayes had pub- 
lished three papers. His meth- 
od of presentation of his own 
papers created a stir in math- 
ematical circles. He developed 
a technic for interlacing the 
flow of technical language with 
wry comments on human be- 
havior, politics, and anything 
else that occurred to him. The 
older men were not certain that 
mathematics should be treated 
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so lightly, but the younger men 
loved it; and all conceded that 
the mathematical content of 
the papers was excellent. By 
the time Hayes presented his 
doctoral dissertation— which 

brought the Games Theory to 
a high degree of refinement — 
he had established a wide repu- 
tation as a promising young 
mathematician. His calculating 
ability did nothing to lessen his 
reputation. 

By the time the Goks ar- 
rived, Hayes was teaching 
mathematics at the same col- 
lege as Uncle Charles; Hayes 
continued to live with the 
Mitchells. Mackay Hayes, as a 
young man, was a quiet fellow 
with a warm smile who never 
argued with anyone. He made 
friends easily. And if, on rare 
occasions, the sparkle in his 
eyes faded and he seemed to 
lose touch with his surround- 
ings, no one noticed. That was 
Mackay Hayes when the Goks 
first arrived. 

T IFE IN the small college 
town continued almost un- 
changed after the Goks came 
out of the sky. Most students 
left to go home, but a few 
stayed as if nothing had hap- 



pened. There was little else 
that could be done; there was 
really no place to go. At first, 
fifty short, ugly ships came out 
of the sky and poured blister- 
ing flaming streams of fire on 
a gaping human populace. In a 
week, there wasn’t a major or 
middle-size city left standing 
on Earth. These creatures 
called Goks settled on the 
fused rubble and built the 
heavy, squat dwellings they 
lived in. Armies of men moved 
against them, but with little 
success. The Goks had a 
weapon — one weapon; but that 
weapon made it almost impos- 
sible for men to fight back ef- 
fectively. 

Within two weeks after the 
coming of the Goks, we knew 
that we had to have that Gok 
weapon to win. Couriers went 
out and called together a team 
of scientists; they met in the 
little town of Swiftwater in the 
Pocono Mountains in Pennsyl- 
vania. Mackay Hayes was one 
of the mathematicians. 

They gathered in a school- 
room, sitting in chairs that 
were too small, looking at the 
films that had been taken of 
the Gok weapon, watching it 
as it spewed a thin beam of 
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violet light — light that ripped 
asunder steel and concrete and 
rock and brick and wood, any- 
thing it touched. They saw mo- 
tion pictures of the gun as it 
stood guard over Gok installa- 
tions. The S-shaped barrel 
never stopped moving; it 
weaved constantly, evei; seek- 
ing a target, tracing intricate 
patterns against the gleaming 
background of coils which 
served to support the barrel. 

HE VIEWING of the mo- 
tion pictures went on, as 
the scientists tried to get some 
clue as to how the gun operat- 
ed. They saw pictures of the 
Goks as they installed the gun 
in a vital area and as they dis- 
mantled it and moved it else- 
where. They saw how a G°k 
always stood at the console of 
the gun with a hand resting on 
it, somehow giving it the slight 
guidance it seemed to need. 
And it was after he had seen 
the pictures of the Goks them- 
selves that Mackay Hayes be- 
gan to grow acutely uncom- 
fortable. 

The first evening, the group 
sat around tossing out possi- 
bilities of the source of power 
of the gun, of how it might 



work. Hayes listened careful- 
ly, but he did not contribute 
anything. Late that night, a 
fresh batch of motion pictures 
came in; and early the next 
morning the group began going 
through them. 

Again they watched the 
ceaseless, restless, seeking of 
the barrel; and for the first 
time they learned that the gun 
now had a name. Bess. So 
much like a dancing woman it, 
looked as it traced its hypnotic 
patterns, that the men who had 
fought against it named it 
Bess — the beautiful but dead- 
ly Bess. 

A close-up series of pictures 
clarified a puzzling feature 
that they had noticed before. 
When the Goks assembled 
Bess in a new position, they 
constantly referred to a sort of 
book. It became apparent that 
the Goks did not understand 
Bess; they had to put her to- 
gether out of an instruction 
book. The shock troops in the 
front line did not know enough 
about their complex weapon to 
assemble and disassemble it 
unaided. 

TN MID-MORNING, a new 
"*■ film arrived, and the group 
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suspended study of Bess to 
watch it. It concerned the Goks 
themselves. A Gok had finally 
been captured, and it was pos- 
sible to learn how they were, 
put together, inside. 

Much like a man they were, 
as the group had seen from the 
pictures. They were bipeds, 
with most of the organs in the 
right places and a head on top. 
But there -were r.o eyes, no 
ears, no nose; instead the skin 
served as one large sensory 
organ. Every square centi- 
meter was connected to the 
brain. And every square centi- 
meter was sensitive to thermal 
radiation in the region of the 
short infrared. The Goks could 
sense warmth — the heat radia- 
tion — from a 'man’s body at a 
distance of a mile at night, or 
from a mouse in the under- 
brush motionless at twenty 
yards. The Gok brain received 
a perfect picture of its sur- 
roundings simply by the differ- 
ing amounts of heat radiated 
by the objects around it. And 
that explained how Bess found 
her targets: Bess was designed 
to fire at heat anomalies, with 
only a slight amount of guid- 
ance. Or she could be set to 
sweep back and forth over an 



area, blasting enough of it that 
nothing effective remained. 
Bess was a versatile, almost- 
automatic gun. 

'X'HE NEW knowledge about 
■*" the anatomy of the Goks 
contributed greatly to an un- 
derstanding of how Bess 
worked. The group studying 
the films felt pleased; they 
were getting somewhere. 

Mackay Hayes sat in the 
semi-darkened room, watched 
the dissection of the Gok, and 
listened to the running expla- 
nation that accompanied it. 
The discomfort inside him 
turned and twisted and seethed 
and began to grow. Repressed 
memories began to tug at their 
bonds. Hayes’ breath grew 
short and choppy. He crossed 
his arms in front of his stom- 
ach and hugged himself; he 
felt his skin grow clammy. And 
then on the screen he saw the 
dissecter peel away a portion 
of the Gok skin to show the 
underlying tissue. The bubble 
of pain inside Hayes burst and 
flowed all through him. 

He was on his feet scream- 
ing, “Stop. Stop.” 

OTARTLED gasps came 
^ from the other scientists. 
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The lecturer stopped the pro- 
jector and turned on the lights; 
all eyes stared at Hayes. He 
stood, trembling, sweating, 
fighting to regain control of 
himself. His mouth was open, 
and his panting breath was 
clearly audible in the sudden- 
ly quiet room. 

Hayes swallowed, started to 
speak, and swallowed again. 
“I’m sorry” — the words were 
choked — “I’m sorry. I cannot 
work* with you on this. I ... I 
just can’t do it.” 

“Doctor Hayes, are you ill?” 
The lecturer stepped toward 
him in concern. “We’ll have a 
doctor here in a moment.” He 
turned to go out the door. 

“No.” Hayes’ voice was 
high-pitched. “It’s not that; it’s 
just that I can’t work to. . .to 
kill these creatures. I... I’m 
not able to. I don’t. . .1 can’t.” 
He shuddered. “I’m sorry.” 

The silence in the room took 
on a new character, and Hayes 
felt it. With shoulders droop- 
ing, he walked to the door. 
When he reached it he turned 
around and started to speak 
into that stony silence. The 
words failed him. For a long 
moment he stood, and then he 
said, so softly that they could 
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hardly hear, “I’m sorry.” And 
he left. 

II 

I T TOOK him two days to 
work his way home. The 
Goks did not concern them- 
selves with roads or railroads, 
but concentrated instead on the 
population centers. So Hayes 
hitch-hiked, walked, and slept 
in fields; and in two days he 
was home with the Mitchells. 

Charles Mitchell listened 
carefully while Hayes told him 
what had happened. When he 
was done, Mitchell nodded and 
said, “My boy, you did the 
right thing. You are the way 
you are, and there is nothing 
you or anyone else can do.” 
Mitchell looked down at the 
floor. “There’s no use your 
fighting this thing, Mackay; 
you will only harm yourself. 
Try to accept it, and don’t be 
concerned about what anybody 
else thinks.” 

Hayes nodded, pain on his 
face. Mitchell shook his head. 
“I’m surprised that those oth- 
ers did not sympathize with 
you. Every one of them knows 
your background.” 

Mitchell placed both hands 
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on Hayes’ shoulders, looked 
past him at Mary, and said, 
“Did they think that because 
no scar tissue showed, none 
was there?” 

TTHE NEXT few weeks 
passed rapidly. Hayes lost 
himself in the clean cool realm 
of mathematics. Occasionally 
he had to go out to the sur- 
rounding fields and help har- 
vest the corn. It was early fall, 
and many men were away 
fighting the Goks. But the 
smell of the fields was good, 
and the hard work and the 
perspiration helped wipe away 
the knots of pain. 

At the end of the fourth 
week, a man named Doyle, 
wearing the uniform of an in- 
fantry colonel, stopped in to 
talk to Hayes. He told Hayes 
that the government needed 
him, and needed him badly; 
and he asked if Hayes wmuld 
volunteer for hazardous duty. 
Hayes asked him what kind*of 
duty was involved, but the 
colonel would not say. Hayes 
asked if it involved killing 
Goks, and the colonel said, 
“Not directly.” After further 
questioning, the colonel told 
him that the duty w^as indirect- 



ly related to the war effort, 
and that Goks would die as a 
result of Hayes’ successful ef- 
forts — whereupon Hayes re- 
fused. 

Colonel Doyle stared at 
Hayes with the same look in 
his eyes as had been present in 
the eyes of the scientists when 
Hayes had walked out. The 
colonel said, “Do you know 
what you are saying? You are 
refusing to help eliminate the 
greatest threat to mankind that 
has ever existed. Man, this is 
not only your country that is 
at stake here; it is the entire 
planet. These Goks are out to 
w'ipe out all of us. This is no 
time for personal feelings. We 
need you.” 

“There are other mathemati- 
cians better than I.” 

The colonel looked at him 
strangely and said, “Believe 
me, Doctor Hayes, men like 
you are rare, very rare. One 
has tried and already failed. 
We’ve got to have you.” 

Hayes did riot look at him 
as he said, “I’m sorry.” 

A NGER FLASHED across 
the colonel’s face. He 
stood up and said, “AH right, 
then; but don’t think you are 
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safe in a little village like this. 
The Goks are beginning to 
move out. They are burning up 
the smaller towns ahd villages 
now. You’ll get yours, Doctor 
Hayes; you’ll get yours wheth- 
er you fight or not.” And he 
stalked off. 

Hayes was still sitting there 
when Charles Mitchell came 
up to him. Mitchell put an arm 
around his shoulder and said. 
“It is hard, Mackay; I know 
it is hard. But there is nothing 
that says that the path a man 
takes should be easy. Your 
Aunt Mary and I understand.” 

Hayes smiled a tired smile 
and said, “Thank you, Uncle 
Charles. A few words from you 
are what I need every now 
and then.” 

TT WAS two weeks later, in 
"•• the early evening, while the 
Mitchells and Hayes were hav- 
ing dinner, that they heard the 
rumbling tearing sound of a 
hovering ship. They stared at 
each other, and Mitchell said, 
“Goks. We’ve got to get out of 
the house, to the woods at the 
end of the street.” 

They had just left the front 
door, moving almost at a run, 
when Aunt Mary said, “Wait. 



Mv silver. I must get my sil- 
ver.” 

Before they could stop her 
she had turned and darted 
back into the house. Charles 
Mitchell raced after his wife, 
calling to her to stop, and 
Hayes followed Mitchell. Mary 
reached the second-floor closet 
where she stored the silver. She 
flung open the door and lifted 
down the chest and handed it 
to her husband as he came up 
to her. 

“Mary, you shouldn’t have 
stopped. Now hurry,” he said. 

They started down the 
stairs. They had reached the 
downstairs foyer when the 
beam from the gun called Bess 
traversed the house. From the 
ridgepole down through the 
concrete basement floor the 
tight violet beam sliced the en- 
tire house in half. The wood 
and plaster and wiring and 
pipes and brick and concrete 
exploded like so much gun- 
powder at the touch of the 
beam. Fire flared into being 
along the line of the slice. And 
in the foyer in the center of the 
house lay Mary Mitchell, a 
part of her on each side of the 
smoking and burning cut in the 
floor. 
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Charles Mitchell stared in 
disbelief. The chest of silver 
fell from nerveless fingers, fell 
and broke open, spilling knives 
and forks and spoons out onto 
the smoking floor. 

ffyTITCHELL fell on his 
knees alongside the body 
of his wife. A shuddering moan 
broke from his chest and he 
tenderly touched his wife’s still 
face. Hayes laid a hand on his 
shoulder and said, “Charles, we 
have to leave here; we can 
come back later.” 

There was no response from 
Mitchell. Hayes looked around 
at the flames climbing higher 
in the house and then stepped 
to the front door to look out. 
As he reached it, the beam 
from the gun called Bess came 
again. It slashed the house in 
a nice mathematical perpen- 
dicular to the first line. The 
beam passed very close to 
Hayes; the exploding wood- 
work flattened Him against the 
door of the hall closet. He re- 
covered and looked at Mitchell. 
The beam had crossed Mitchell 
in the region of the lower hips. 

Hayes leaped to his side. 
Mitchell turned a tortured face 
to him, coughing in the smoke. 



“Mackay, why did they do this 
to us?” He coughed. “We never 
did anything to them.” He 
turned his head to his wife; 
the tears poured from his eyes. 
“Why? Why?” His fist pound- 
ed the floor. He turned his 
head to Hayes again and said, 
“Mackay, I want you to prom- 
ise me something. I want you 
to promise me that you will 
drive these monsters out. Kill 
them, drive them away, wipe 
them out.” Mitchell’s voice 
rose and broke. 

Hayes said, “Uncle Charles. 
Don’t say that. You know. . .” 

Mitchell raised a hand and 
grasped Hayes by the shoul- 
der. “Promise me, he said. An 
ominous gurgle sounded in his 
throat; a film began to form 
over his eyes. Hayes turned his 
head away. 

The hand on his shoulder 
twitched and tightened. Mitch- 
ell’s voice was hoarse, unrec- 
ognizable, as he said, “Prom- 
ise, Mackay. Promise you’ll 
avenge this. Hurry, Mackay. 
Promise.” 

TTAYES TURNED his head 
^ ^ to look at Mitchell, not 
really seeing him. The words 
appeared in his mouth unbid- 
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den, unsought, fought-against, 
rather. “I promise.” 

The glaze in Mitchell’s eyes 
deepened, but the tortured 
twisting of the mouth eased. 
And as the glaze pushed aside 
the spark of life, the face set- 
tled into a peaceful, contented 
expression that was to remain 
fixed in Hayes’ mind. 

The flames ate higher, and 
the smoke billowed profusely. 
Sagging beams in the attic 
broke with a loud snapping 
sound. Hayes shook himself 
and rose to his feet; blindly he 
plunged out the front door and 
onto the lawn. He walked away 
and never heard the crackling 
roar of the house as it collapsed 
behind him. 

Ill 

H e walked out of 

the burning village, 
unseeing and unhear- 
ing, oblivious of the flames and 
ruins around him. He walked 
until he stumbled upon an anti- 
aircraft artillery unit that was 
moving into position in front 
of the next town. Hayes told 
the commander who he was 
and that he wanted to volun- 
teer for duty, about which a 



Colonel Doyle had talked to 
him. The commander of the 
unit spoke into a radio for half 
an hour until he finally re- 
ceived his instructions. Four 
hours later, a helicopter 
dropped in to pick up Hayes. 
He climbed aboard, unseeing, 
uncaring, his mind numb. It 
flew him to a nearby airfield 
where a jet met him and took 
him to Grey, Georgia; and 
there Hayes found out what he 
was to do. 

The team of scientists had 
not yet been able to solve the 
problem of the gun called Bess. 
The beam was a neutron beam 
— that much was known — but 
its source and its control re- 
mained a mystery. So while 
the team of scientists struggled 
with the problem from a 
straight scientific approach, a 
second team took a different 
tack. 

Hayes met Cranch, the lead- 
er of the second team. Cranch 
was a large man, who moved 
and spoke with extraordinary 
slowness. He took Hayes past 
several guards and into a build- 
ing. And as the leader led the 
way up a flight of stairs Hayes 
noted that Cranch ran up light- 
ly on the balls of his feet; he 
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drifted, like water flowing up- 
hill. It made Hayes feel un- 
comfortable; it was animal- 
like. 

TN A ROOM at the head of 
A the stairs, Hayes met several 
other men who were lounging 
around when he and Cranch 
walked in. They, too, were 
slow-spoken men — all with 
weather-beaten faces, all with 
a disconcerting way of looking 
level-eyed at and through a 
man. Each moved like the 
slow uncoiling of a python, and 
the hand-clasp of each left the 
fingers tingling. Even through 
his numbness, Hayes felt 
weirdly out of place as they 
stood and frankly looked him 
over. 

Cranch waved at an object 
hanging on one wall of the 
room. “There’s why you’re 
here, Hayes.” 

Hayes looked at it. It vague- 
ly resembled an old-fashioned 
diving suit but it was larger, 
more clumsy, and the surface 
was of an odd texture. Hayes 
walked over and examined it, 
top sick at heart to be much 
concerned. The surface was 
made up of tiny metal_slats 
mounted on so that the slats 



rotated. Hayes placed a hand 
on the surface. Cranch’s voice 
spoke in his ear, startlingly 
close; he had not heard him 
approach. “Touch it easy, 
Hayes; it’s mighty delicate.” 
Hayes turned and said- 
“What is it?” 

“A heat suit.” 

Hayes did not answer, but 
he turned and bent and in- 
spected the suit more closely. 
Lying underneath the tiny 
slats could be seen a network 
of fine wires, so close together 
that they touched, each with 
its shiny coating of insulating 
lacquer. 

TT AYES’ M1NU began to 
A function. Heat suit — the 
network of wires heated up, 
the revolving tiny slats allowed 
a controlled amount of radia- 
tion to escape; heat suit — con- 
trolled thermal radiation. The 
pieces dropped into placed 
Hayes turned and said, “The 
Goks. The Goks cannot sense 
a man in that suit; he’d be 
invisible. To the Goks, that suit 
would be a cloak of invisibili- 
ty.” His voice dropped as he 
turned to look at the suit 
again, interested now. “What 
a conception.” 
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Cranch flashed a look at the 
others. They all raised their 
eyebrows and nodded. Cranch 
said. ‘'Nice going, Hayes; you 
got down to that fast.” 

Hayes said, “Who is going 
to wear it?” 

There was no answer, so 
Hayes turned to look around 
the room. The men looked at 
him quietly, and Hayes under- 
stood. 

He dropped his head’ and 
then raised it and said, “Does 
this involve killing Goks?” 

“It sure does,” said Cranch. 
“It involves killing as many of 
those filthy animals as we can. 
With this suit. . . ” He stopped, 
cut short by the obvious pain 
in Hayes eyes. Then he con- 
tinued, “What’s the matter, 
Hayes. Don’t you want to kill 
Goks?” 

TJfAYES CLOSED his eyes 
and fought to control the 
shudder that began to bvild on 
inside him. Then he opene 1 
them and looked straight at 
Cranch and said, “That is 
right, Mr. C r anch. I do not 
want t& kill Goks.” 

He met Cranch’s gaz° full, 
and then looked at each of the 
other men in turn. The ’’ 



in the room grew tight as the . 
men stared at Hayes. He felt 
again the stoniness of a silence, 
but now there were no apolo- 
gies, no fears. He met their 
eyes. 

He could feel the change as 
it happened. The stoniness 
went out of the air as the men 
looked at him and he looked 
back. When he felt it was gone 
completely, he said, “But I will 
do whatever has to be done in 
the suit; tell pie about it.” 
Cranch nodded. “Good, 
Hayes. You won’t have to do 
any killing yourself; we’ll take 
care of that. But you've got a 
tough job in that suit. You’ve 
got to walk out right in the 
middle of the Goks and take 
the Manual away from them.” 
“The what?” 

“The Manual. That’s the 
book the Goks use when they 
set up Bess; the instruction 
book. Haven’t you heard of 
it?” 

“Oh. Yes, I’ve heard of it. I 
just never heard it called the 
Manual. They keep it right on 
Bess’ pedestal.” 

“That’s right. They keen it 
ihere so that if something goes 
wrong, and Bess burns up. the 
Manual burns up too. Thev 
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know it’s valuable. If we get 
that Manual, we get Bess; so 
they keep it where they think 
no man can ever go.” 

/~\NE OF THE other men 
spoke up. “Hayes, maybe 
you can tell me something. If 
the Goks have no eyes, how can 
they read this Manual?” 

Hayes nodded. “Yes. The 
radiation from the black print 
is different from that of the 
pajber, at any temperature.” 

“Should have known. I’ve 
seen how sensitive that skin 
is.” He started to speak fur- 
ther, but another man nudged 
him to silence. The motion was 
so obvious that Hayes stared 
and then said, “What’s the 
matter?” 

The two men shuffled un- 
comfortably and looked at the 
floor. 

Cranch said, “That’s all 
right.” He turned to Hayes. 
“You ought to know: You are 
the fourth man to wear that 
suit, or one just like it. The 
other three didn’t make out so 
well.” 

Haye§ nodded, not caring. 

“Well,” continued Cranch. 
“You better get some sleep; 



you look worn out. We’ll get 
started training you in the suit 
as soon as you wake up.” 
Hayes shook his head and 
said, “Let’s start • now. I 
couldn’t sleep, anyway.” 
“Right.” And the training 
started. 

TTHE' CONTROLS in the 
hands of the suit were 
complex, but Hayes soon 
learned to manipulate them. 
Learning to walk in the suit 
was more difficult; it had but 
one leg to accommodate the 
wearer’s two — the intricate 
circuits in the suit were sim- 
plified that way. Within two 
days, Hayes was able to move 
around fn an opening in the 
forest, undetected by the most 
delicate thermocouples. 

He grew to know and like 
the men that worked with him 
on the operation. A few of 
them were scientists, and 
Hayes was interested to see the 
easy friendship that had grown 
up between these and the oth- 
ers who had been guides and 
hunters and trappers. After 
thinking about it, Hayes real- 
ized that the two kinds of men 
possessed one thing in com- 
mon: each had a knack of a 
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simple, direct, and uncom- 
plicated manner of talking and 
thinking and doing things. 

QN THE FOURTH day the 
chance came. A group of 
Goks left their settlement and 
went out to gather a crop of 
the wild onions they seemed to 
eat. A ship hovered nearby 
while they assembled a Bess 
on the ground. If the Goks ad- 
hered to their pattern, the ship 
would leave once Bess was 
ready to operate. The chance 
was too good to miss. It was 
a clear, early fall day — no 
wind, no clouds, a perfect day 
for the suit. Cranch and Hayes 
talked it over briefly. More 
practice would have been high- 
ly desirable, but Hayes was 
anxious to get on with it. 

Cranch looked at him and 
said, “You don’t figure on get- 
ting yourself killed out there, 
do you? Cause if you do, say 
it now; this is too important 
to have a man just use the suit 
for suicide.” 

An answer formed in Hayes’ 
mind, and he began to enun- 
ciate it. He began to say the 
words that would tell Cranch 
not to worry. He began to talk, 
but he did not. It struck him 



then— a blinding flash of in- 
sight, a burning realization that 
left him shaken. Crunch ivas 
right. 

Buried deep in his mind 
these last four days had been 
the certain knowledge that all 
his problems would soon be 
over. How easy it all was. One 
false move in the suit, one 
flash of violet light, and a man 
died who wanted to die. A 
slight tingle, perhaps even a 
modest burning sensation, but 
what a small price to pay. At 
one stroke everything was 
gone, everything, a remember- 
ing of a time long ago — a sear- 
ing, tearing memory of a time 
when the mind of a young boy 
was all but shattered; and a 
face — a face in repose against 
a background of a burning 
house and a dead woman on 
the floor. At one stroke every- 
thing would be gone. 

“You can’t do it that way, 
Son.” Cranch’s voice was soft. 
“You got a job to do; now — • 
are you going to do it?” 

TTAYES DID not have time 
to analyze his feelings, but 
he looked at Cranch, and said, 
“I’ll do it.” 

“Good. Let’s go.” 
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The team of twenty-one men 
climbed into a B-75, just out- 
side of Grey; in half an hour, 
they let down at McGuire. The 
ever-present helicopter took 
them over to Millersville, 
Pennsylvania, flying low as 
they drew close, keeping be- 
hind a hill. The* copter landed 
in a broad flat ravine, about a 
quarter-mile from Herr’s 
Meadow where the Goks were. 

The group moved in fast and 
scouted the area. Hayes 
climbed into the suit in the 
woods at the edge of the mead- 
ow while the rest took up 
their positions. Hayes kept his 
mind off the Goks as he began 
charging up the suit. While it 
was charging, he paced back 
and forth to make certain the 
feet were right, and to get the 
swing of the peculiar sort of 
walk he had to use. 

Then he got the word over 
the suit’s radio to stand by, so 
he stopped pacing and moved 
to the edge of the meadow as 
far as the power line would 
let him. He stood in the suit, 
looking out through the foliage, 
and he could just see the Goks 
out in the center of Herr’s 
Meadow. The air in the suit 
was warm and already slightly 



stale. He leaned forward and 
felt the tug of the power line 
connected to the suit high be- 
tween the shoulder blades. Fif- 
teen minutes, that’s all he had. 
Fifteen minutes of power once 
the plug was pulled out. Hayes 
stood there and looked and 
waited for the word to move 
out. It came. 

IV 

H ayes made a final 

adjustment on the sub. 
leaned forward to pull 
the plug out, took a .deep 
breath, and stepped out into 
the open. 

About one hundred yards in 
front of him, out in the center 
of the meadow, the Goks were 
digging up the wild onions. 
Hayes peered at them, seeing 
them with difficulty — even in 
the open — through the maze of 
wires that clothed the vision 
port in the helmet. He moved 
then. He walked slowly, head- 
ing toward the center of the 
meadow, moving carefully 
and smoothly in the sliding mo- 
tion he had practiced. He could 
feel his hips swing in a fem-j 
inine fashion, forced to move 
in that manner by the one leg 
in the suit. 
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TIE COVERED ten feet, 
and stopped. His fingers 
played over the array of con- 
trols in the hands of the suit, 
and the rear thermocouple took 
a temperature reading of the 
foliage he had just left. He 
watched the directional dial in 
the helmet as it traced the 
course of the sensitive element 
of the thermocouple. A prism 
allowed him to see the foliage 
itself, and he was readily able 
to judge the distance he had 
come. Almost without think- 
ing about it, he began to per- 
form his calculations. Ten feet 
in front, temperature 532.62 
degrees Fahrenheit absolute, 
emissivity — oh, it must be 
0.886 at that temperature; an 
estimate of the absorbtivitv 
followed, and then Hayes’ 
mind -began to click. 

He raised the temperature to 
the fourth power in his head 
and pushed through the neces- 
sary calculations. In a few 
seconds, he had it and his 
fingers moved over the battery 
of controls in the hands of the 
suit. A little more h^at in the 
region oh the knee; the upper 
right quandrant a little cooler; 
top of the helmet cooler, too, 
only more so. He completed 



the settings, and peered out at 
the Goks grouped beneath 
Bess. There was not the slight- 
est indication that they had 
observed anything to upset 
them. He was about to step for- 
ward again when there was a 
whisper in his ear. “The adjust- 
ment is satisfactory, Hayes. 
You exhibit good thermal 
blending with your back- 
ground; no correction is need- 
ed.” 

TTAYES RECOGNIZED the 
precise voice of Cellers. 
Cellers was hidden in the 
bushes across the meadow on 
the other side of the Goks. 
Cellers was a meticulous ob- 
server; if he w r ere satisfied, 
the suit was in good adjust- 
ment. So Hayes moved on 
again, out toward the center of 
the meadow. 

Hayes moved slower this 
time but he played his thermo- 
couple as he moved, feeling his 
way with his feet as best he 
could without looking. Calcu- 
lations ran continuously 
through his mind, and his 
fingers adjusted the controls 
to prevent any portion of the 
suit from becoming a thermal 
anomaly. 
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“Feet up, Hayes.” A voice 
was urgent in his ear. “You’re 
pressing down on the grass too 
hard, scuffing it. You’re leav- 
ing thermal footprints; pick up 
your feet a little more.” 

It was Gantz in the bushes 
behind him. Hayes stopped, 
but Gantz said, “Don’t stop. 
Move on a step and then stop; 
you’ll leave a mark if you stop 
there.” 

Hayes took another step and 
then held up again. Panic be- 
gan to build up in him, but he 
forced it down. After all, this 
was no different from the 
many test runs he had made in 
the suit — tests in which the 
finest thermocouples known to 
man had been trained on him. 
And they had not been able to 
detect him, not even with 
thermocouples so sensitive that 
they had been able to pick up 
the heat in a lighted cigaret 
at a distance of ten miles — so 
sensitive that they could find 
a rabbit crouched in the grass 
at half a mile. Yet they could 
not detect Hayes inside the 
suit at twenty feet. And wasn’t 
this what he had really wanted 
all along? 



TTAYES SQUINTED out 
A A the vision port of the hel- 



met, and he was no longer cer- 
tain about what he wanted. 
The Goks were closer now. For 
the first time he was wearing 
the suit when it really counted. 
Tests, are all very well; they 
teach a man much — but there 
is a big difference between a 
dry run and the real thing. In 
a dry run, a man can make a 
mistake and live; in the real 
thing he cannot. And it is the 
knowing of it that counts — the 
knowing that a simple error 
will bring more than a repri- 
mand in the helmet earphones, 
far more. He was there now; 
he was at last in a position 
where he could make a choice, 
Live or die. Live or. . . 

Gantz spoke again. “Too 
long in one spot. Move.” 

Hayes started to lift his 
right leg, but he checked him- 
self. He did not want to move; 
he did not know what he want- 
ed, not yet. He blinked his 
eyes, hard — so hard that the 
upper part of his face wrinkled. 
He became aware of the per- 
spiration on his forehead and 
in his scalp. 

“Move.” Gantz’s voice was 
urgent. “You’ll leave a mark 
in the grass there; they’ll sense 
you.” 
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TTAYES CHOKED off a 
groan and stepped for- 
ward, stepped forward without 
first checking conditions 
around him. One step and he 
stopped, horrified, heart 
pounding. Without checking he 
had stepped off. That was the 
way to certain death; the 
choice would be made for him. 
Without looking at the Goks, 
he traversed his thermocouple 
over the foliage behind him. It 
was further away now, so the 
absorb tivity had changed. The 
emissivity was slightly lower — 
temperature 532.64 Fahrenheit 
absolute. Push it through. Ah, 
there it is. His fingers caressed 
the dials, dropping slightly the 
external appearance of tem- 
perature on the suit, reducing 
almost uniformly the heat over 
the entire surface of the suit. 
Then he looked at the Goks 
and at the weaving wandering 
Bess. No sign. He breathed 
deeply; the episode of calcula- 
tion had been .good for him, 
calmed him as it should. He 
moved forward. 

“Right side too cool; about 
point three degrees higher, I 
should say.” Hayes recognized 
the brittle New York accent of 
Willard on his righ* flank. 



Without stopping his forward 
motion, Hayes made a correc- 
tion. “Good. Very nice adjust- 
ment.” Hayes’ heart warmed. 
That was the way with Wil- 
lard; no matter what the situa- 
tion, he could always find 
something good to say. 

T_JE KEPT moving, walking 

■*" in that slow, sliding, hip- 
swinging motion. He was in his 
stride now, and foot by foot he 
drew closer. The perspiration 
was gone, although it was hot 
in the suit. His mind was deep- 
ly engrossed in the calculations 
and there were no corrections 
from the circle of watchers to 
distract him. He had the suit 
under perfect control. 

“Five minutes.” It was Spie- 
gel, calling off the passage of 
time. Hayes could visualize 
Spiegel in his mind’s eye, 
crouched behind the bank, a 
stopwatch in his right hand, 
three more watches on the 
ground in front of him to 
check. And his left hand would 
be resting lightly on the rocket 
launcher at his side. 

Five minutes — and Hayes 
was halfway out. He decided to 
stop and take stock. A reflect- 
ing prism showed him that the 
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grass at his feet was about as 
thin as he could find; it was 
safe to stop for a moment. He 
peered out at the Goks. 

The tight group of Goks was 
working its way slowly down 
the green meadow, seeking out 
the wild onions, carrying them 
over near Bess and making a 
neat little pile of them. Bess 
stood to one side, weaving rest- 
lessly, sweeping the trees and 
bushes, its tiny maw seeking a 
target; the inevitable Gok 
stood at it, with the inevitable 
hand resting on the console to 
help control Bess’ almost auto- 
matic action. Hayes could see 
Bess much more clearly, and 
she was a terrifying sight to 
see so dose. But it was time to 
move. 

JJTE WALKED more swiftly 

A now, with growing confi- 
dence in his ability to handle 
the suit in front of the Goks. 
He approached the slight em- 
bankment that slanted across 
his path to Bess. He trained his 
forward thermocouple on the 
embankment where the grass 
was thin, and noted with satis- 
faction that the temperature 
was only slightly less than they 
had expected. Shouldn’t be too 



difficult. It was too bad that 
he had to cross in front of it, 
but this route still seemed the 
safest way to Bess, all things 
considered. 

He came to within a few 
feet of where the little em- 
bankment dropped a foot or 
two. He glanced again at his 
forward thermocouple dial and 
stopped, goose-flesh crawling 
up his spine. What? Tempera- 
ture 52J..09? Impossible. He 
inspected the region carefully, 
and then saw it. Water. The 
grass concealed a six-inch 
gully that contained an inch of 
slowly running water, cool wa- 
ter. The grass and earth and 
sand within an eight-inch area 
all radiated heat to the water, 
and produced a belt appre- 
ciably colder than the sur- 
rounding area — a cold belt 
that must be apparent to the 
Goks. 

TTAYES FELT the perspira- 

A tion break down his fore- 
head and trickle into his eyes. 
He blinked his eyes rapidly, 
and shook his head as vigor- 
ously as possible inside the hel- 
met. He gulped air and blew it 
hard up over his nose toward 
his eyes to try to blow the 
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perspiration away. He blinked, 
and then he could see again. 
He forced himself to study the 
tiny cold belt on the ground in 
front of him. There was no 
way to avoid it; it had to be 
crossed, and that would take 
some doing. 

The higher area of thin grass 
lay about a foot above the lit- 
tle cold belt. Hayes knew that 
he would have to establish two 
regions of different tempera- 
ture in the lower part of his 
suit, while maintaining the rest 
of the suit at the temperature 
of his background. His mind 
raced. 

For the first time he spoke. 
“Cellers. Read me the thin 
area on the bank. There’s wa- 
ter under there and I’ll need 
my forward thermocouple for 
it. You call the thin area, and 
I’ll control for the water. Can 
you read the area?” 

Hayes heard muffled grunts 
and curses as the circle of 
watchers responded to the news 
of the water. Then Cellers’ 
precise voice answered. “I can 
barely read it; make your heat 
balance and then move on. I 
will endeavor to call our cor- 
rections. Perhaps you should 
cross the region rapidly. 



Cranch, what is your opinion?” 

'T'HERE WAS a pause while 
Cranch considered; then 
his deep bass voice filled 
Hayes’ helmet. “No, it would 
be luck if we got away with 
that. We cannot trust to luck. 
But Hayes is in the best posi- 
tion to judge. What do you 
think, Hayes? Don't you think 
you should take it slow rather 
than fast?” 

Hayes mouth tightened in a 
thin-lipped smile. Here was.the 
place. No one could blame him 
if there were a slip-up here; 
no one would know whether 
the mistake were accidental or 
purposeful. No one. But the 
face of Charles Mitchell rose 
before him, etched in the thin 
grass near the gully, a face so 
lately grown peaceful. Ah yes, 
he would know. 

Annoyance replaced the pain 
in Hayes. Why could he not 
do as he wanted? Was not his 
life his own? It would have 
been so easy, if Cranch had 
not understood what was real- 
ly in his mind. But now? The 
annoyance grew to anger. All 
right: Here is a problem; let 
us .solve it, and solve it right. 
If Bess fires, she fires. What 
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does it matter? Let us get on 
here. 

“Yes,” said Hayes. “Slow is 
the Way. Cellers, you ready?” 

“I am ready.” 

AYES PLAYED his ther- 
mocouple on the chilled 
region, made his calculation, 
and stepped off with the re- 
laxed boldness that comes from 
complete freedom of fear. 
Cellers’ voice whispered in his 
ear and Hayes made a separate 
calculation. His fingers were 
busy, almost as busy as his 
mind. The perspiration went 
unnoticed, and he moved for- 
ward almost unseeing from the 
concentration, a slow steady 
sliding sort of walk. He did 
not think of the Goks; he 
thought of nothing but the 
development and movement of 
two bands of differing temper- 
ature around the single leg of 
the suit. And he moved ahead. 

The region began to drop be- 
hind, so he raised the cold 
bands further up the suit. 
Cellers’ voice kept up a con- 
stant drone in his ear, Calling 
for warmer or cooler, higher or 
lower. He was only a few feet 
from moving out from between 
the Goks and the cold region 



when he noticed a change in 
the timber of Cellers’ voice. 
Hayes slowed his forward mo- 
tion. Cellers seemed out of 
breath, and when Hayes 
slowed down Cellers was able 
to ease off the constant repeti- 
tion. Cellers said, “Wait. I can.- 
not see the last few feet very 
clearly. I must move higher 
if I am to give you accurate 
control. Ah, there. All right; 
move slowly, please.” 

Hayes stepped off. During 
the last few feet, Cellers’ voice 
went up again and it was ap- 
parent that he was stretching 
to see. Hayes saw what hap- 
pened out of the corner of his 
eye. 

DESS SUDDENLY stopped 
her ceaseless hunting, 
stopped for an instant and 
then spun on her axis. A fine 
line of purple light leaped from 
her maw and struck the bushes 
across from Hayes, over where 
Cellers was concealed. A sharp 
and vicious sound wave rocked 
Hayes back a little; a two-foot 
section of bushes and earth 
spewed skyward, glowing and 
flaming and smoking. And 
Bess was instantly back to her i 
ceaseless hunting and seeking. 
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There was silence on the net- 
work, no report of what had 
happened to Cellers. There was 
really no need; everyone there 
had seen what was left of a 
man when Bess got through 
with him. 

The Goks continued digging 
the onions. They had sensed 
the temperature anomaly that 
was Cellers, and Bess had 
blasted it. They did not know 
if they had killed a lurking 
animal or a bird; they did not 
know and did not care that a 
man had died. 

Hayes moved on, feeling no 
emotion except an almost care- 
less urgency. He was within 
twenty five feet of Bess now — 
so close that he could see the 
Manual lying on the base 
plate; he^fixed his eyes on it 
and moved faster. 

“It’s going to cover. Hold it, 
Hayes. Pick up the shadow be- 
fore it gets here so that we can 
give Hayes some warning.” 

TJAYES STOPPED, puz- 
zled. What were they 
talking about? That was 
Cranch’s voice, so something 
was up. Then Cranch said, 
“loud coming, Hayes. We 
hoped it would miss the sun, 



but it’ll cover for about twenty 
seconds. We’ll try to tell you 
what the drop in temperature is 
in the grass outside the mead- 
ow; we’ll read the shadow be- 
fore it gets to you. Wheaton, 
you in Cellers’ place?” 

“Yes.” 

“Good. Check Playes from 
that angle. Dallas, how long to 
cover?” 

A pause, then, “Fifteen sec- 
onds.” 

“Stand by, Hayes. From the 
southwest.” 

Hayes leaned back as far as 
he could, but he was not able 
to see the cloud; his field of 
view was too limited. He 
straightened and faced the 
southwest; a quarter of a turn 
was enough. Here it was again, 
another chance. Hayes became 
conscious of a great weariness. 

Another chance? No. He was 
not going to go-- through that 
again. Just don’t worry about 
it. Handle the problem as if he 
were sitting at his desk, and 
who cares what happens? If 
he got through the cloud shad- 
ow, he was well on his way to- 
ward keeping a promise; if 
Bess reached out and touched 
him, why that was an end to 
it. And so he relaxed and wait- 
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ed for the shadow with a mon- 
umental unconcern, as if he 
were waiting for the light at a 
street corner to change. 

“Two degree drop in five 
seconds, two point three de- 
grees in ten seconds. No more 
time. Eight seconds to cover.” 

V 

H AYES’ FINGERS ca- 
ressed the controls. 
His mind raced. From 
the feet up — cool the suit from 
the feet up a total of two de- 
grees in five seconds. Bring 
the cool zone up the suit — bow 
fast? Use his rearview prism 
to watch the cloud shadow be- 
hind him, judge it, play it by 
sight. 

He saw the shadow pass the 
tree tops across the meadow 
and swoop down to the grass. 
It sped toward him, a darkness 
on the grass, eating out the 
heat in the grass — not much, 
but enough to make him stand 
out like a flaming torch to the 
Gok’s sense of perception. Like 
a great mouth, the shadow en- 
gulfed him. 

Relaxed fingers played on 
the controls. The feet grew 
cooler. Hayes stared behind 



him and brought the cool zone 
up, slowly, judging the angle 
that existed between the Goks 
and the edge of the racing 
shadow. He cooled the entire 
suit a degree as the lower zone 
rose higher. And soon the 
background too was blanked 
by the shadow. 

Just as the cool zone rose 
over the helmet and off the 
suit Hayes saw the treetops in 
front of him spring into green 
brightness. The cloud was 
about to pass; the sun was 
about to strike him. And even 
as Hayes waited to repeat the 
process with the oncoming 
heat, he noted the Goks; their 
featureless faces were a traves- 
ty on human appearance. 
Hayes felt a gathering chill at 
the base of his spine; then the 
shadow was behind him, and 
Hayes was in the sun again. 

TT WAS THE same thing all 
over, only in reverse. The 
warm zone at his feet, rising 
slowly, the whole suit warming 
at the same time, but at a dif- 
ferent and lower rate from that 
of the warm zone. And then 
the shadow was gone; steady 
state conditions existed again 
in the meadow. A quarter turn, 
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and Hayes began to move; 
then he stopped as he realized 
something. 

There had been no called 
corrections, none at all. He 
listened carefully and heard 
the gentle panting over the 
microphone, followed by what 
sounded like a series of heavy 
sighs. The circle of watchers 
was still on the network. But 
that meant... that meant his 
control had been perfect. It 
was Willard who said it. Hayes 
recognized the sharp nasal 
quality of the voice. “Nice go- 
ing, Hayes. On the nose, boy. 
On the nose.” 

“Eleven minutes.” Spiegel 
cut it. Only four minutes of 
power left in the suit What 
had happened to the ten min- 
ute call? Oh yes, the cloud — 
the cloud that Hayes had mas- 
tered. His lips curled back over 
his teeth as he thought of it. 
Successful again. Nothing 
seemed to go wrong. What was 
the matter with Bess? His 
clamness fled, and the pain be- 
gan to build up in him again. 

J-TAYES BROUGHT himself 
back with a fierce shake 
of the h"?d. The snarl on his 
lips wi- •N'' 1 now; his eyes 



were narrowed, staring at the 
Manual. Bess loomed over him, 
eight feet in front of him, but 
it was the Manual he stared 
at. His eyes were wide, bulging, 
but they were clear and bright. 
The snarl was greater, and 
there was a low rumble that 
started deep in his throat. His 
forehead was free of perspira- 
tion, his mind was clear and 
his hands were true; and with- 
out the slightest wrong move 
he walked up to Bess and stood 
over the Manual. 

Bess loomed over him. A 
Gok stood with a hand on the 
console not five feet from him; 
the other Goks were drawn out 
in a line about twelve feet 
away. 

Hayes looked at the near 
Gok, and horror began to well 
up inside him. The Gok seemed 
so human in outline — yet the 
featureless and symmetrical 
head was like something out of 
a child’s nightmare. The Gok 
seemed a dead dumb thing, but 
it lived, and it should not have. 
And despite its blank appear- 
ance Hayes knew that it was 
acutely sensitive to. what went 
on around it. 

The contrast between ap- 
pearance and reality was so 
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shocking as to cause Hayes’ 
finely tuned mind to stagger. 
Almost, then, he lost control of 
himself. A sob burst from his 
throat before he could choke 
it off; but the sound of it, 
echoing hollowly inside the hel- 
met, served to jolt him out to 
the edge of the rising whirlpool 
of terror. 

He shook his head and 
forced his eyes away from the 
Gok. The Manual. Got to get 
the Manual. He forced his 
mind to consider the Manual. 
He looked at it, and stared at 
it, and let it fill his mind. He 
was ready then, ready to con- 
tinue. 

pVER\ MUSCLE taut, eve- 
ry nerve drawn like piano 
wire, heart pounding, breath 
bubbling through that low rum- 
ble — yet his mind worked cold- 
ly oij the problem of bending 
over and picking up the 
Manual. 

He played the forward ther- 
mocouple over the Manual and 
the adjacent area. Carefully he 
bent slightly forward, bringing 
the rear of the helmet and 
shoulders into thermal match 
with the line-of-sight of the 
near Gok. He moved his hands 



out together, sliding them to- 
ward the Manual and a little 
above it, changing the temper- 
ature on the hands to that of 
the pedestal. Soon his hands 
covered the Manual, shielding 
it from view; carefully and 
slowly, he reduced the temper- 
ature of the hands to that of 
the front of the suit. Then he 
picked up the Manual keeping 
it covered with his hands. He 
drew it toward his chest and 
dropped it into the pouch-like 
pocket there. 

TN THAT instant, the tenor 
A of the entire operation 
changed. The circle of watch- 
ers assumed new duties. Addi- 
tional rocket launchers were 
made ready just below the lim- 
it of the Goks’ ability to sense 
them. One launcher in particu- 
lar made ready to destroy 
Bess, should she make a move 
toward Hayes. The men in the 
circle gathered their legs un- 
der them, ready to spring into 
the open. No longer could the 
suit be destroyed if something 
went wrong, for that suit now 
contained the Manual; the suit 
must be protected, no matter 
what the cost. 

Hayes took a careful step 
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backwards, i.Jng bis rear ther- 
mocouple as he went. He took 
another. He swallowed hard to 
cut off the short choppy 
breathing, and he forced him- 
self to suck in air in a long 
sobbing sigh. His fingertips 
moved surely over the controls 
and the tension began to leave 
him. He stepped back again, 
and again. 

“Breeze coming from the 
northeast, cold, eight degrees 
drop.” The voice rose higher, 
panicky. “Rich in carbon diox- 
ide, high in absorbtivity. Time 
of arrival about fifteen sec- 
onds.” 

TT WAS Peters to the north 
A of him. Hayes made a quar- 
ter turn left to face the oncom- 
ing breeze. His eyes, stared, 
glazing, protruding, the rumble 
in his throat appeared again. 
The breeze would be worse 
than the cloud, far worse, but 
he would handle it, somehow. 
There was no choice to make 
now; he had the Manual. Let 
the breeze bring an enrichment 
of carbon dioxide with the at- 
tendant higher absorbtion of 
infrared, he would play it by 
sight again. What matter if 
there were fewer thermocou- 



ples to check him from the cir- 
cle of watchers; he didn’t need 
them. He took his fingers off 
the controls momentarily, 
flexed them, and gently re- 
placed them. Then he saw the 
breeze. 

It made the grass turn a 
.darker color where it bent and 
turned the blades of grass. 
Hayes knew the grass would 
appear darker to the Goks too. 

Cranch’s deep voice said, 
“Watch yourself, Hayes; stand 
by to move out.” 

There was time for two 
short breaths. Then the breeze 
was on him. 

TTE BROUGHT the entire 
A front of the suit up a de- 
gree and a half to maintain 
thermal integrity with his 
background, and to offset the 
cooling effect of the breeze on 
the suit. He cooled the feet and 
began bringing the cool band 
up. He guessed at the higher 
absorbtivity of the air and took 
the entire suit down another 
half a degree. 

He heard Cranch say, “It’s 
slipping away; stand by.” 

There was a tight silence on 
the network while Hayes fran- 
tically tried to bring his mind 
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to bear on the complex temper- 
ature problem. His fingers 
trembled on the dials in the 
hands, and then a soft Babel 
of voices spilled into his hel- 
met, no one voice understand- 
able, but all calling for correc- 
tions. 

Then over the soft voices 
Cranch’s voice rang out. 
“Count down. Three, two, one, 
zero.” 

Nineteen men leaped into 
the meadow, rocket launchers 
and automatic weapons belch- 
ing fire even before the men 
were clear of the shrubbery. 
Gantz’s rocket hit a twig in 
front of him and exploded. The 
concussion hurled Gantz’s body 
into the low branches of a tree 
where it dangled limply, sway- 
ing slightly in the breeze, look- 
ing like some laundry hung up 
to dry. 

AT THE FIRST movement 
from the circle of watch- 
ers, Bess spun around and spit 
a bolt of Heinbockle; he was 
closest. Then, feeling the heat 
from the explosion of Gantz’s 
rocket, Bess turned through 
eighty degrees and fired at the 
site of the explosion. It was 
this wasted shot that decided 
the outcome. 



Spiegel’s rocket had time to 
fly true to the sunburst of 
coils that supported the axis 
of Bess’ S-shaped barrel. Bess 
faltered, and the purposeful- 
ness went out of her move- 
ments; slowly, as if in pain, 
her sweeping barrel pointed 
skyward and held. Then Bess 
fused herself. 

The brilliant burst of heat 
and light blinded men and 
Goks alike, but not for long. 
The Goks fought on with their 
sidearms. Hayes stayed mo- 
tionless in the midst of the 
carnage, a minor temperature 
anomaly in the midst of major 
temperature anomalies, unno- 
ticed by the Goks. With his 
bare hands, Cranch killed the 
Gok who had controlled Bess, 
and he did it not five feet from 
where Hayes was standing. 
The rest of the Goks were 
chopped down by gunfire, and 
it was all over. 

They got out of there fast, 
before other Goks could ar- 
rive with another Bess. They 
did not even stop to take 
Hayes out of the suit until 
later. 

TTHEY DELIVERED the 
A Manual to the technical 
people, and it turned out to be 
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exactly what they had hoped; 
it was complete with wiring 
diagrams. In two months, 
there was a new Bess fighting 
on the side of Earth; in an- 
other three there were a thou- 
sand. Six months after that the 
Goks were finished. The few 
that were left alive climbed 
into their ships and disap- 
peared into the heavens with 
the same suddenness with 
which they had appeared, leav- 
ing behind a wealth of ships 
and equipment. 

And Hayes. Hayes became 
a national hero, but not the 
kind who stood in front of 
crowds to be applauded. Eve- 
ry one knew his name; every- 
one knew what he had done; 
but no one ever saw him. Right 
after he ,t°°k that walk in 
Herr’s Meadow he bad a talk 
with the men who had been 



with him, and then he left. Not 
one of those men would ever 
tell what had been said. 

Hayes never went back to 

his beloved mathematics. For 

him. mathematics had turned 

* 

to ashes. So he talked with his 
circle of watchers, and disap- 
peared. No one ever knew 
what became of him except 
those nineteen, and they never 
told. 

But if, some time, you 
should go hunting up in the 
lake region of Northern Wis- 
consin, up near the Canadian 
border, you will probably hire 
a guide to show you where the 
game is and to make sure you 
don’t get lost*. And if you do, 
it might just happen that your 
guide will be a lean, leather- 
faced man who never smiles — 
one of those quiet fellows who 
never argues with anyone. 
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They were all that was left of a 
great race when something turned 
their sun into a nova. And the people 
aboard the Alathon were sure that 
this had not been a natural disaster, 
for the same thing had happened to 
other stars since. And now, as they 
approached this world, whose sun 
was about to undergo the same dis- 
aster, they hoped to save a few — 
and perhaps find someone who could 
tell them about the sentient Thing . . . 



T HE RADIENT Thing 
which had murdered 
the sun was gone, and 
the vast cities of Earth were 
in flames, when the starship 
Alathon drifted it’s leviathan 
bulk to the flame-shattered 



ochre plain with the ease and 
grace of spider silk borne on 
a spring wind. It rested in the 
hot night upon its standard 
vanes, while the vast interior 
filled with creakings and snap- 
pings and rustlings as the anti- 
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gravity machines idled, and the 
ship settled into the baked 
earth. 

“We're too late,” the Cap- 
tain said. 

“Perhaps,” replied Lt. Avor, 
his Executive Officer. 

Gorta said, “We have only 
eight hours.” She used the 
word “hour” clumsily, though 
the men and women of the ship 
had learned the language years 
before — when the first faint 
radio broadcasts had been in- 
tercepted in space. 

“Perhaps there are surviv- 
ors,” suggested the Captain. 

Gorta’s mouth set. “There 
must be; we can’t accept de- 
feat again.” 

“Someday will be soon 
enough.” The Exec’s voice was 
low and intense. 

“We’ll find the thing and kill 
it,” the Captain declared, fix- 
ing cold, hate-filled eyes upon 
the bridge viewscreen. Outside, 
the hot, sodden air — heavy 
with its invisible burden of 
vapor — was loosing some of its 
heat to the great ship’s skin; 
thin wisps of vapor trailed 
across the forward sections to 
evaporate again in the hot 
night. 



“Nothing can live in this 
heat,” the Exec objected. 

Gorta pointed out that they 
may have built shelters. 

“Then we must find them.” 

“Yes,” the Captain said. 
“When we find this thing and 
kill it, there must be a member 
of this race with us.” 

“Will we ever?” asked 
Gorta. 

“Don’t even voice the 
thought; that’s all we’ve lived 
for.” 

Her lips silently formed a 
word. Revenge. 

“Send out the scouts,” the 
Captain said, and the Exec re- 
layed the order into the ship’s 
intercom. 

TPHEY WATCHED while, 
A far below, the number two 
lock irised and silver disk-ships 
scattered like bright scarabs 
into the molten night. 

“Is this the way it hap- 
pened?” Gorta asked, after a 
long period of silence. 

“What?” 

“The way Home died.” That 
was the only word they ever 
used for the ancient beginning 
place. 

“Yes,” the Captain said. “I 
was twenty when the last of 
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the Elders in suspended anima- 
tion awoke. I remember how 
he told it. The cloud of glow- 
ing material came out of space 
and wrapped itself about our 
sun; the heat finally turned the 
sun into a nova, wiping out 
Home and all the planets past 
it in the system. Only the Ala- 
thon and its people escaped.” 
“There have been others 
since,” said the Exec, “and al- 
ways the same pattern.” 

“But that this thing should 
be alive? How do we know?” 
“We have always known;” 
“You know the story,” the 
Captain reminded Gorta. “It 
spoke to us.” 

“Perhaps it is only a leg- 
end.” 

“No!” snapped the Exec. 

“If that were so,” the Cap- 
tain said, “the generations that 
have lived and died aboard this 
ship would have done so- for 
nothing.” 

^ ORTA HAD left the bridge 
and returned to her quar- 
ters on the. fourth level when 
the Captain signaled her. She 
activated the intercom unit and 
said, “Yes, sir.” 

“Gorta, we’ve found one.” 
“A survivor?” 



“Yes, in the mountains, 
barelv five minutes flight from 
here.” 

“He may need medical at- 
tention,” she said. “I suggest 
you have him brought to Dis- 
pensary Five; I can interrogate 
him there.” 

“Agreed.” The Captain’s 
voice faded. 

By the time she had pre- 
pared herself, and made her 
way down to the dispensary, 
two men were carrying a silent 
figure along the corridor to- 
ward its door. The Captain and 
the Exec trailed the two. Gorta 
motioned them inside, and the 
two men lowered the silent 
body to an examination table. 

“Is he injured?” she de- 
manded. 

“No. Anaesthetic gas.” 

“That was dangerous; we 
know nothing of their body 
chemistries.” 

“He looks very much like 
us,” the Exec said. 

“This means nothing; why 
did you have to gas him?” 

“He wouldn’t come with us,” 
replied the man who had spok- 
en before said. 

“Didn’t you explain what 
you wanted?” 

“Of course.” 
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“Then he thought you were 
responsible for all that has 
happened.” 

“No,” the man said; “he 
knew that we had not de- 
stroyed his sun.” 

The Captain nodded, “Very 
well; return to your posts.” 

TTHE TWO men left, and 
Gorta busied herself, check- 
ing the captive’s pulse and res- 
piration. To all intents and 
outward asppearances, the 
Earthman might have been of 
the same species as those on 
the ship, she told the Captain 
as she prepared the antidote to 
the gas for injection. 

“Did you expect otherwise?” 
“Have we found an intelli- 
gent race yet that wasn’t hu- 
man?” the Exec asked. 

“How did . he survive this 
heat?” Gorta wondered. 

“They found him in a cave 
in the mountains.” 

“That’s- no answer,” she 
said, “and all of us know it.” 
The man’s respiration deep- 
ened a few seconds after the 
injection, and his eyes flick- 
ered open a moment later. He 
sat up and looked about him. 
“You had no right to take me,” 
he said at last. 



“You would have died,” 
Gorta told him. 

“You have to take me back,” 
the captive demanded. 

“Don’t be an idiot,” the Cap- 
tain said angrily. “Probably all 
of your people are dead by 
now, and in another twelve 
hours, this very planet will be 
vapor when your sun turns 
nova.” 

“Do you think I don’t know 
this?” 

Gorta stood silently, examin- 
ing him. He looked quite 
young, with pleasantly nonde- 
script features. Then she no- 
ticed the furrows cutting the 
forehead under his close- 
cropped hair, and the tiny 
wrinkles about the knuckles of 
his hands, and she was not so 
sure. 

“I think you’d better rest for 
a while,” she said. 

“I have to get back.” 

“What’s your name, man?” 
the Captain demanded. 

“Joseph,” he said, with a 
wan smile. He lay back on the 
table. “Perhaps you’re right; I 
will rest for a while before I 
go.” 

Gorta turned silently to the 
Captain. 

“Let him alone for the mo- 
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ment. We still have a great 
deal to do.” 

HE REPORTS from the 
far-ranging scouts con- 
tinued. The night side of the 
planet was desolate. Fires still 
burned in the great cities, but 
of men there was no trace. 

“Not even bodies?” the Cap- 
tain asked. 

“We would have detected 
any evacuation ships if their 
technology were capable of 
mounting such an operation.” 
“That means that they must 
still be here,” Gorta said. 

“Huddling in shelters some- 
where underground? No, they 
had a well-developed science. 
They would know that such a 
move was useless.” 

“Then where are they?” 

“I know someone who 
knows,” the Exec said darkly. 
“Joseph? He won’t tell.” 
“Make him,” the Exec 
snapped. “Why should we let 
one man stand in the way of 
what we’ve lived for these cen- 
turies.” 

“That’s your job, Gorta,” 
the Captain said. “You’ve been 
trained for alien contact; 
you’re the best specialist we 
have. It’s up to you.” 



“And if he won’t cooper- 
ate...” The Exec left the 
statement unfinished. 

“Would you resort to force?” 

“If we have to,” the Captain 
told her. 

CHE LEFT the bridge and 
^entered the grav tube to the 
fifth level. As she fell down- 
ward, she thought of the old- 
young man with his withdrawn 
air of knowing and not-caring. 
As though it didn’t matter to 
him that tomorrow, when the 
sun rose, his world would 
cease to be; as though it didn’t 
matter that the destruction 
sweeping upon him and his 
race was the product of the 
ravages of some vast space 
beast which had pillaged 
scores of suns in the four mil- 
lenia since Home had been de- 
strQyed. For a second, her in- 
ner self echoed the hate that 
had obsessed the people of 
Alathon all these generations. 

He was resting quietly in a 
deep chair with a separate 
head-rest when she entered. 
The chair was used for minor 
surgery about the head, and 
the separate rest did not allow 
too much movement. The rest 
had been positioned so that his 
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veiled eyes rested directly 
upon the door as it irised open 
to receive her. 

“I was waiting for you,” he 
said. She moved toward him, 
reached out and took his pulse. 

U%70\] SEEM to have avoid- 
JL ed any of the after ef- 
fects of the gas.” Gorta pro- 
duced a light and examined his 
pupils as he stared directly 
ahead. 

“It seemed that I should talk 
with you before I left,” he said. 

“Now, let’s not talk of leav- 
ing. That’s impossible.” 

“I can’t stay too much long- 
er.” 

“Well, never mind,” Gorta 
said. “Let’s talk for the mo- 
ment. We would like very 
much to find your people.” 
“There’s no point in look- 
ing. They’ve gone.” 

“Gone? You mean on 
shins?” 

“No,” he smd. smiling slight- 
ly, “not on ships.” 

“Then they’re still here? 
Hiding in shelters they’ve built 
for themselves?” 

“No; I said they were gone. 
They are no longer on this 
planet.” 

“This is ridiculous,” Gorta 



protested. “Joseph, don’t you 
understand? We’ve got to find 
them.” 

“Why?” 

T70R A MOMENT, she stood 
indecisively. A part of her 
stirred angrily and she thought 
of stalking from the room. An- 
other part made her stop and 
examine him, wondering. For 
an instant she felt as if he were 
playing with her, teasing her 
without malice, indeed with 
svmpathy and. . .yes. . .pity. 
The thought brought new an- 
ger, and she said slowly, “Do 
you understand what has hap- 
pened to your sun?” 

“Of course. Tomorrow it will 
become a nova and destroy the 
whole solar system.” 

“And that this is no acci- 
dent? That the thing that 
caused your sun to become un- 
stable is some sort of monster- 
ous intelligence that has de- 
stroyed hundreds of suns in the 
past for its purposes.” 

“Yes, 1 know; but what do 
you think its purpose is?” 

“I don’t know,” she replied 
wearily. “Perhaps it feeds upon 
the energy, or needs the radi- 
ation. Our records don’t tell 
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us — and we have never found 
out.” 

“Perhaps you once knew.” 

“Listen,” she said, “four 
thousand of your years ago 
this thing came into our sys- 
tem and kilted our sun. Out of 
all the billions in that system, 
only we in this ship escaped. 
We’ve hunted this Thing 
through the universe; we’ve 
seen it destroy scores of suns 
and the civilizations on their 
planets. We’ve spent four thou- 
sand years, living for the day 
when we can finally close with 
it and destroy it.” 

“It will do you no good,” he 
told her. “The radient thing is 
only an agency; you’ll have to 
find its master and destroy 
him.” 

“Then we will,” Gorta said. 
“We’ll find him and beat him 
to his knees and destroy him. 
No matter how many gener- 
ations it takes, we’ll find our 
revenge for this thing destroy- 
ing Home.” 

“And then what will you 
do?” Joseph asked. 

/'''ORTA STARED at the 
man, “What do you 
mean?” 

“After you have accom- 



plished this, what will you and 
your children aboard this ship 
find to justify your continued 
existence?” 

“I hadn’t thou...” she be- 
gan and then stopped, feeling 
her face flush with anger. “We 
can face that when the time 
comes,” she snapped. 

She returned to the bridge 
and reported to the Captain. 

“The man is insane,” he 
said. 

“Devious, at least.” she 

/ 

agreed. “He says that they 
knew this was about to hap- 
pen, that it came to them.” 

“How?” 

“He was vague about it.” 

“I say try narco-interroga- 
tion,” the Exec said. 

“Let’s wait another hour,” 
Gorta urged. “Perhaps the 
scouts will find them.” 

The Captain noddedj but not 
the Exec. “Now — we must do 
it now.” 

“We will wait,” the Captain 
said firmly. 

AT THE END of the hour, 
the reports from the far 
flung scouts were the same. No 
sign of life; only charred cities, 
the cracked beds of ancient 
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oceans, the glow-punctuated 
charcoal of dead forests. 

And the flaming dawn-line 
was racing toward the ship, 
barely three hours away. Soon 
afterwards, they knew the sun 
would explode. 

They left the bridge and de- 
scended to the dispensary on 
the fifth level. Gorta activated 
the door lock and they walked 
in. 

“Where is he?” the Exec 
demanded. 

“He’s gone,” said Gorta. 

“Sound the alarm,” the Cap- 
tain said quietly. 

“He must still be somewhere 
in the ship.” 

“He’s in number three lock,” 
the word came at length. 

“I’ll have somebody’s head 
for this,” the Captain roared. 

“If he gets to one of the per- 
sonnel anti-grav units stored in 
the lock,” the Exec muttered, 
“we’ve lost him.” 

“Hurry,” snapped the Cap- 
tain. 

“He can’t know how to oper- 
ate a unit.” 

“They’re quite simple,” Gor- 
ta reminded the Exec. “Don’t 
depend on his not being able 
to puzzle out the controls.” 



WfHEN THEY came finally 
to the hatch, leading to 
the lock, they found several of 
the ship’s crew milling about 
the closed entrance. 

“He’s locked himself in,” 
one of them said. 

“The outer door is open.” 
The Exec pointed to the warn- 
ing light. 

“Get on the intercom and 
talk some sense into his head,” 
the Captain ordered. 

Gorta ran to the intercom 
unit and switched it on. “Jo- 
seph,” she called. “Joseph, can 
you hear me?” 

“I can hear you,” he replied. 

“Come back. You can’t leave 
the ship.” 

“Why should I stay?” 

“You’ll die out there.” 

“You might call it dying.” 

“Please. We can’t leave 
you.” 

“It would be better if you 
stayed,” he said thoughtfully. 
“You should have stayed at 
home those four thousand 
years ago.” 

“He’s completely insane,” 
the Exec whispered. 

“No, not mad,” Joseph’s 
voice came back, “but I think 
I understand better what has 
happened than you. Those 
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many years ago, you rejected 
something that you thought 
was death — and you’ve con- 
demned yourself to a lifetime 
of wandering and purposeless 
hatred.” 

“I won’t listen to ravings,” 
the Captain yelled. “You men, 
get a torch and melt down this 
door.” 

iiTT WILL do you no good,” 

A Joseph said; “I will be 
gone in a few minutes. In the 
meantime, - let me tell you a 
story. There’s a legend upon 
Earth about a man who reject- 
ed Another who had come to 
this Earth to lead man to a 
higher plane of existance. This 
man mocked the Other, and 
some say that he struck Him; 
and for this he was cursed to 
wander the Earth forever. We 
knew him by a host of names. 
The Germans called him ewige 
Jude, the French le Juif errant, 
and in English he was always 
the Eternal Jew... the Wan- 
dering Jew.” 

“Don’t listen to him,” the 
Captain shouted. 

“What parallel can you find 
between this and the wandering 
of the Alathon,” the voice 
taunted. “What did your peo- 



ple in their pride reject four 
thousand years ago?” 

“It was purposeless destruc- 
tion,” the Captain said, push- 
ing Gorta aside. “There was no 
reason. Is a God senseless and 
insane?” 

“How far from here was 
Home?” the voice insisted. 

“Two thousand light years. 
What difference does it 
make?” 

“A great deal. The light 
must have reached us two thoU-“ 
sand years ago, at the very 
moment that Other I told you 
about was born.” 

“Cut down the door,” the 
Captain yelled. “You’ll come 
with us and like it. We’ll find 
this holy murderer of stars that 
you call God and destroy him 
the way he has destroyed so 
many others.” 

“This I doubt,” the voice re- 
plied, and then, “Goodbye... 
unless you finally stop running 
and stay.” 

“Barbarian,” the Exec said, 
looking ill. 

“W AIT ” THE Ca P taIn 
yelled, as the signal 
light near the hatch went out. 
When he pressed the release 
button, the hatch opened easi- 
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]y; inside, the airlock was quite 
empty. 

“He’s taken one of the anti- 
grav units.” 

“It’s not too late; we’ll 
bring him back.” 

“I’ll go,” Gorta said. 

“This is a man's job.” 

“No, I’ll go.” 

“Very well,” the Captain re- 
plied tiredly, “though I wonder 
why we waste our time on a 
madman.” 

She went to number five 
lock, donned a heat suit, and 
took one of the small flyers. 
As she winged from the open 
lock, she wondered how he had 
managed to venture out into 
the broiling night heat. With- 
out the heat suit, and the pow- 
er broadcast from the flyer’s 
power unit, she couldn’t hope 
to last five minutes in the molt- 
en air. She scanned the view- 
plate, searching for his figure, 
but there was no sign of him. 

She felt stunned. He was in- 
sane, of course, as the Captain 
had said. Only. . .where had 
the people of this planet gone? 
And what was the reason for 
this senseless destruction of 
sun after sun? Just to provide 
a symbol for a barbarian god 
being born on a backward plan- 



et? No God, worthy of worship, 
would slaughter thousands of 
living creatures for such a 
blind purpose... 

Only... he said that it had 
not been death. Was there 
something else? Something be- 
yond? 

Where had the billions of 
the Earth gone? 

^HE SAW him then, climb- 
ing the mountain slowly, 
painfully. He must have rested 
at its base after leaving the 
ship and he was now trying to 
gain the crest. She brought the 
flyer in a low glide down to 
the plain and pushed out into 
the hot night. Her chronometer 
told her that it lacked barely 
an hour of dawn. 

“Wait, wait,” Gorta yelled 
and waved her hands. She won- 
dered if he heard her. Barely 
an hour; she felt sudden panic 
at the thought. Overhead, she 
saw silver glints as the scouts 
returned to the mother ship. 

He had stopped on the for- 
ward crest of the ragged hill. 
She activated the anti-grav unit 
built into the heat suit and felt 
herself soar into the night. In a 
second she was beside him. 
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“It’s almost time,” he said. . 
“Do you want to stay?” 

“Yes,” Gorta said slowly, 
“yes, I think so.” 

“You must be sure.” 

“Yes. . .1 am sure.” 

“Come back,” the radio at 
her belt said; “Gorta, come 
back. The sun is going. We 
can’t wait.” 

“Go without me if ' you 
must.” 

HE GREAT ship seemed to 
shake itself and then it 
drifted upward from the plane. 
Flame blossomed from its 
drives and it arrowed for the 
lonely sky. 

“Will they ever find an end 
to the search?” she asked. 

“No — not until they stand 
and wait. The man in the story 
I told you was told that. ‘Tarry 



thou until I come / he was 
told.” 

“Who was he?” 

“I told you,” Joseph said. 
“He had many names. How- 
ever, he was known as Cartha- 
philus when he was finally 
christened; and after that he 
was known as Joseph of Ari- 
mathaea.” 

She held to his arm tightly 
and said, “Joseph, I’m fright- 
ened.” 

“No need to be,” he said. 
“The others have gone ahead 
and we need only wait awhile.” 

Fie smiled to himself. 

<T What’s wrong?” Gorta 
asked as the sky in the east be- 
gan to brighten fiercely. 

“This time, when He comes,” 
Joseph said, “I will bow my 
head.” 
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It stood to reason that no 
significant action could be 
taken until the situation 
had been considered thor- 
oughly. And this strange 
request that they rescue 
her husband certainly indi- 
cated significant action... 



T he stallion 

moved slowly, as if 
aware he was nearing 
the end of his journey. Be- 
hind him lay the foothills of 
the mountains; behind him 
the sage, the shaggy wild lu- 
pin trees, the fetlock-high 
grasses. Now the ground was 
tame and planted. He walked 
beside a barley field; geese 
ambled reluctantly out of his 
path. The girl on his back was 
limp, one down-trailing arm 
swinging with his every 
movement. 

She lay awkwardly across 
the jolting saddle, eyes half- 
shut, drinking in details of 
the settlement. Her horse car- 
ried her among the buildings 
now. They were all single- 
storied, with at least two 
sides of them built entirely 
of grass; none of them had 
gardens; wh'at sort of people 
could so dislike privacy? 

A number of cows wan- 
dered among the buildings 
and along the tracks. No 
doubt it was thanks to them 
she managed to get so far into 
the settlement without being 
noticed. Then a dark, authori- 
tative man loomed before her, 
making soothing noises to her 
mount. She caught sight of a 
hand stormed with wiry black 
hair seizing the rein, and 
gently closed her eyes. 

The stallion stopped and 
began to crop grass. 

“Doctor Eileen!’’ the dark 
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man called. “Come and take a 
look here, will you?” 

Footsteps approaching, 
light but definite. 

“Anything to record, Doc- 
tor Saul?” asked an efficient 
female voice. 

“There’s a stranger here,” 
the dark man addressed as 
Doctor Saul “said. “Looks like 
she needs aid. Better help me 
get her off the horse.” 

“We can take her into 
Gavin’s place,” the woman as- 
sented. "I’ve got her legs.” 

B Y NOW, other people had 
collected, watching or 
helping as the limp body was 
lowered from the saddle and 
carried into the nearby build- 
ing which Doctor Saul had 
designated as ‘Gavin’s place’. 
Inside, the girl was placed 
gently on a low couch. 

“I hope you don’t mind a 
strange girl on your bed, 
Gavin,” Doctor Eileen said. 
“Perhaps you’d better give 
me your reactions to the situ- 
ation.” 

The voice that answered 
her was a young man’s, hesi- 
tant yet eager. 

“I don’t mind, Doctor 
Eileen. I’m glad if it helps 
her — if she’s in trouble, I 
mean. Apart from her hair 
being a bit mussed, she’s very 
pretty. Attractive, you know. 
She’s welcome to the bed.” 
“Couldn’t you phrase your 
feelings more accurately than 



that?” Doctor Eileen asked, 
a hint of frost in her tone. 
She sounded as if she had a 
pencil poised above a note- 
book: a sharp pencil. 

“Oh. Sorry,” Gavin said, 
pulling himself together. 
“What I meant to say was 
that, uh, my natural urge to 
be of assistance to anyone in 
trouble — I suppose she’s got 
some sort of neurotic swoon 
on, huh? — is, uh, reinforced 
by the stimulus of her phy- 
sical good looks.” 

“Better,” Doctor Eileen ap- 
proved. “In short, your altru- 
ism is mixed with sexual de- 
sire.” 

“I didn’t say that! Did I, 
Doctor Saul?” 

“Your personal doctor is 
the one best qualified to re- 
veal your inner feelings,” the 
Doctor answered gently. 
“Now I think we’d all best 
get outside and confer on this 
situation. There’s little wrong 
with this young lady. Perhaps 
when we have come to a deci- 
sion regarding her, she will 
have recovered conscious- 
ness.” 

“You, too, seem slightly 
perturbed about her, Doctor,” 
remarked Doctor Eileen, as 
they moved away. “What is 
your ostensible reason for 
that?” 

“She is a fugitive, Doctor 
Eileen, by the looks of 
things. Now her maladjust- 
ments are in our hands. If I 
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am perturbed at all it is only 
because I foresee an increase 
in our crop of significant 
situations.” 

Their voices faded as they 
went out, merging into the 
murmur of talk coming from 
the crowd outdoors. 

T HE GIRL on Gavin’s 
couch lay quite still, re- 
calling in complete puzzle- 
ment the conversation she had 
just heard. Of course, she had 
been warned to look out for 
something odd. . . It had been 
all she could do to keep her 
eyes shut. 

She opened them now. 

With a shock, she found 
that, instead of the room's be- 
ing empty, as she had expect- 
ed, a young man with a 
mournful expression was sit- 
ting close by, regarding her. 
He leant forward with an el- 
bow on a knee. Their eyes 
met. His pallor changed to a 
pale, port wine color. 

“Uh...” he said. He stood 
up and smiled diffidently. 
Perhaps he was twenty-three, 
her own age; only his com- 
plete lack of self-assurance 
made him look her junior. 

You must be Gavin, she 
thought. And you are still un- 
der the stimulus of my good 
looks. But she kept her ex- 
pression serious, fluttered her 
eyelids, and safid drowsily, 
“Where am I?” 

“Are you feeling better?” 



the young man asked. 
“There’s a mug of water here, 
if you feel up to taking a 
sip.” 

H E HELD it for her while 
she drank. It was good; 
she gasped with its coldness. 

“Now I feel well enough to 
talk a little,” she said. "My 
name's Dora; what’s yours?” 
“I’m Gavin Prouse. I — Oh, 
but I’ve just remembered.” 
He became very agitated, and 
began to recite: “‘A complete 
cure cannot develop without 
complete data. To possess 
data, the Doctor must be pres- 
ent at every significant situa- 
tion.’ ” 

“What does all that mean?” 
Dora asked, propping herself 
lip on one elbow. 

“Why, it’s the basis of the 
whole treatment !” Gavin ex- 
claimed. “It means I mustn't 
get into a significant situa- 
tion with you ; it would im- 
pede the analysis of my case. 
You mean to say you don’t 
know that?” 

“I can’t quite grasp it,” 
Dora said cautiously. 

He smiled with relief at 
her, and radiance replaced the 
lost look. For a moment his 
face was frank and handsome. 

“That’s my trouble too,” he 
said. “Eileen — my doctor — 
sometimes despairs of me. 
She says 1 oughtn’t to marry 
Jean until I’ve a better grasp 
of basic principles.” 
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Thrusting his hands in his 
pockets, he looked moodily 
through the glass wall be- 
hind the bed. Out in the sun- 
shine, the conference was 
proceeding; Gavin detected 
Doctors Eileen and Saul 
among the crowd. It seemed 
to Dora, as she followed 
Gavin’s gaze, an odd sort of 
conference. Short bursts of 
talk were punctuated by si- 
lences in which most of the 
crowd took out pencil and pa- 
per and made copious notes. 
This settlement qualified for 
a high nonsense rating alto- 
gether, as far as she was con- 
cerned. 

Gavin caught the puzzle- 
ment on her face. Instinctive- 
ly, he reached out and patted 
her hand — withdrawing it in- 
stantly as if it had been bit- 
ten. 

“I'd better go and get some- 
one to act as locum for me 
till Doctor Eileen comes 
back,’’ he mumbled, cheeks 
red again, “ — before this sig- 
nificant situation gets any 
more significant.” 

He galloped out of the 
room, pausing only at the 
door. "I’ll be back,” he said. 

HERE WAS nothing in 
Gavin’s room to hold 
Dora’s attention: no orna- 

ment, no picture, no book; 
nor was she to see such things 
during her stay in the settle- 



ment. The furniture of the 
room, reduced to a minimum, 
was obviously home-made, 
solid but without style. Only 
something which stood in one 
corner and looked like a fil- 
ing cabinet seemed out of 
keeping with the generally 
spartan air. 

She was ready to sleep;- the 
uncomfortable ride, stomach 
down across the horse's back, 
had tired her. But just as she 
began to doze, Gavin returned 
with four other people. 

They crowded round Dora's 
couch, staring at her with a 
wonderful mixture of eager- 
ness, fear, curiosity and wel- 
come. Two of them were 
women — one a matron, the 
other no older than Gavin — 
one was a girl of perhaps fif- 
teen; and the fourth was a 
white-haired man in his six- 
ties, whom Dora took to im- 
mediately because he resem- 
bled Gavin and had the same 
mild manner. 

“I thought everyone was at 
the conference,” Dora said 
finally, when it seemed as if 
nobody else was going to 
speak. 

“Oh, the conference is only 
for Doctors and Doctors’ doc- 
tors, naturally,” Gavin re- 
p'ied, peering at her over the 
youngest girl s shoulder. 
"We're all patients; we don't 
confer.” 

“She’s rather pretty,” re- 
marked the girl of Gavin’s 
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age, in tones anything but 
commendatory. 

“That remark ought to be 
writ down,’’ the old man said. 
“It’s a clue to your whole 
character, Jean, and Doctor 
Betty ought to have access to 
it.” 

T HEY BEGAN fishing for 
notebooks and pencils. 

Ye Gods!, Dora thought, 
Patients is right — mental pa- 
tients! Meanwhile, my pa- 
tience is exhausted. She sat 
up and said pointedly, “Gav- 
in, don’t you think you’d bet- 
ter introduce me to these — 
people?” 

“Uh, of course,” Gavin said 
guiltily. “I was forgetting. I 
wonder why? Better make a 
note to tell Doctor Eileen; 
forgetfulness generally 
masks something pretty seri- 
ous.” 

“Just you mind you ’fess 
up, Gavin!” the youngest girl 
cried. “You just made a 
camouflaged plea of inade- 
quacy, and you know it.” 
Gavin caught her by a skin- 
ny arm and dragged her in 
front of Dora. “This is my 
kid sister, Henrietta Prouse,” 
he announced. “She’s the 
bright one of the family. 
Very likely she won’t be a 
patient.” 

“I’m gonna be a Doctor and 
find out more complexes than 
you ever dreamed of!” Henri- 
etta shrilled, skipping out of 
Gavin’s reach. 



“And this is my, uh, moth- 
er. Mrs. Maud Prouse. Moth- 
er, Miss Dora James.” 

The matronly lady thrust 
out a hand and gripped Dora’s 
tightly. Her eyes gleamed 
with militant good will, her 
chin jutted with benevolence. 

“We hope you’ll feel more 
than integrated while you’re 
with us. Miss James,” she 
said. “We welcome you to our 
familial conflict.” 

“Thank you, I’m sure. I’ll 
try not to add to your 
troubles.” 

“Ah, a deliberate, I see,” 
Mrs. Prouse boomed. “So 
glad, m’dear. I’m the imme- 
diate type. The assertion-de- 
pression balance between us 
should be excellent.” 

“And this,” Gavin said — 
rather hurriedly, Dora 
thought, and wondered if that 
was significant — “is my trial 
fiance, Jean.” 

H E PUSHED forward the 
girl who had spoken of 
Dora as pretty. Jean qualified 
for the description herself. 
She had a good figure and a 
delicate face in which any 
token of weakness was belied 
by her penetrating eyes. They 
seemed to be especially pene- 
trating when they turned on 
Dora. 

“Delighted,” she said icily. 
“Likewise,” Dora agreed. 
She thought: there’s some- 
thing about that woman 
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makes me want to push her 
over a cliff. It’s nothing per- 
sonal; I just know she isn’t 
good for poor Gavin. 

“Uh, well,” Gavin said, 
“Now we’ve all got to know 
each other — oh, sorry, Gramp! 
Almost forgot about you. 
Suppose Doctor Eileen ought 
to know about that too. Dora, 
this is my grandfather, Mark 
Prouse. Gramp, meet Dora.” 

The old man came closer to 
the bed and extended a hand. 
His face was brown and ami- 
able looking, Dora thought, 
all the nicer for a few wrin- 
kles. 

“You don’t need to worry 
about me,” he said, winking 
companionably at the girl. 
“When a fellow’s too old for 
a Doctor, he’s pretty unim- 
portant.” 

“You mean — you’re cured?” 
Dora asked. 

“No sir! I’m classified In- 
curable. Don’t you know that 
when a man’s fifty-five he’s 
judged beyond the help of 
doctors? They let him alone 
then.” 

At this Dora laughed; then 
she saw from the expressions 
round her that Mark had in- 
tended no joke and she lapsed 
into an uncomfortable silence. 

“No sir!” Mark repeated. 
“No one’s ever heard of any- 
one being really properly 
cured.” 

The awkward pause extend- 
ed itself again, and then sud- 



denly they all began talking 
at once. Mrs. Prouse’s voice 
overrode the others by sheer 
power of timbre, and even 
little Henrietta fell silent. 

"You seem unconversant 
with our customs,” she said 
to Dora. “Have you come a 
long way? Where is your set- 
tlement?” 

“I must have been uncon- 
scious for some while before 
my horse carried me to your 
home,” Dora said carefully. “I 
do live a long way away, on 
the other side of the moun- 
tains.” 

YEBROWS shot up all 
round the bedside like a 
row of cats’ backs arching. 

"I have heard that only 
wild people without Treat- 
ment live on the other side of 
the mountains!” Mrs. Prouse 
exclaimed. 

“Do I look wild?” Dora 
asked demurely. 

“You look dangerous Jean 
said, sotto voce. 

“Did your horse run away 
with you, Dora?” Henrietta 
wanted to know. “Are you 
scared of it? What’s its 
name?” 

Relieved at this less dan- 
gerous trend in her interroga- 
tion, Dora said, "The sun was 
so strong it made me faint, 
because I had lost my hat. My 
horse is a stallion called Big 
Jim and he brought me here 
accidentally.” 
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Henrietta screamed with 
delight and capered round the 
room. 

“Caught you ! Caught you !” 
she cried. “A stallion’s a male 
sex symbol. Everyone knows 
that ! So you must be pretty 
wild!’’ 

II 

T he conversa- 
tion remained at 
that prickly level for 
some while. With the excep- 
tion of Jean’s, their inten- 
tions to Dora were kind, but 
the only talk of which they 
seemed capable was an infi- 
nite series of probes, so that 
to chat with them was as com- 
fortable as bouncing up and 
down on a bed of nails. 

It was growing towards 
evening. Outside, the confer- 
ence which had been steadily 
dwindling in numbers broke 
up. Doctor Saul went off in 
another direction, but Doctor 
Eileen came back into the 
house with two other men, 
one of them a stringy, har- 
rassed individual who kissed 
Mrs. Prouse. 

“Good news!” Doctor 
Eileen cried to the room at 
large. “We have decided that 
Doctor Lloyd Akistar’s sense 
of inadequacy is only a tem- 
porary anxiety-dictated be- 
haviorism. When this is ex- 
plained to him, he will feel 
better.” 



A babble of approval greet- 
ed this remark, which sound- 
ed totally irrelevant to Dora, 
now sitting on the edge of 
her couch. It evidently sound- 
ed the same to Gavin, for he 
said, with more edge to his 
voice than he generally used 
in addressing his Doctor, 
“And what did you decide 
about Dora?” 

Doctor Eileen frowned. 
“We decided we would dis- 
cuss the matter again in the 
morning. Dora can stay here 
tonight. You can sleep in the 
living room, Gavin.” 

She nodded civilly to Dora, 
came over to the bedside and 
felt her pulse. She was a 
strong girl of about thirty, 
without feminine grace. As 
she clutched Dora’s wrist, she 
began a discussion with Mrs. 
Prouse and an ancient woman 
who had just hobbled in — the 
place was certainly getting 
crowded. Discussion (mean- 
ing procrastination) and 
herding together, Dora decid- 
ed tiredly, were endemic in 
the settlement. Meanwhile, 
she was unable to hear what 
Gavin's group were saying, 
for Henrietta was important- 
ly introducing her to the two 
men who had entered with 
Doctor Eileen. 

D ORA HAD decided she 
wanted to meet nobody 
else that day, but her female 
curiosity was aroused to find 
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that the stringy, harrassed 
man was not only married to 
Mrs. Prouse but was her Doc- 
tor as well. 

“Sure, Doctor and patient 
often marrj',” Henrietta said, 
huffy at Dora’s surprise. 
“They have to have an affini- 
ty to start with, so naturally 
they're drawn together. 
When I'm a Doctor and I’ve 
sucked all the secrets out of 
my patient's libido — bingo! — 
I'm gonna marry him faster 
’n that!’’ 

“Don’t you let your mother 
hear you speak like that!” 
Doctor Prouse implored. He 
looked as if he spent his life 
imploring. 

Ignoring him, Henrietta in- 
troduced the other man as 
Doctor Joe — “Mother’s other 
Doctor. I suppose you know 
you got to have a second Doc- 
tor if you marry the first 
one, ’cos that makes him not 
impartial?” 

“I’ll take your word for it,” 
Dora said. “And am I right 
in deducing that each Doctor 
has only one Patient at a 
time?” 

“No, wrong,” Henrietta 
said. “You can* have up to 
three. Doctor Joe does Peter 
Paring as well as Mother, for 
instance. And Doctor Betty 
who does Jean does old Gin- 
ger Bradball and Ronnie 
Spears. You’ll be telling me 
next you don’t have Doctors 
beyond the mountains! Of 



course. Doctor Saul is differ- 
ent — he’s a Coordinate Doc- 
tor.” 

At this stage, to Dora's hor- 
ror, some more people entered 
the house, including Doctor 
Saul. The babel was now in- 
tense, and still punctuated by 
note-taking. Dora felt like 
screaming — that should cause 
a few entries in their wretch- 
ed little books. As she was 
considering this line of ac- 
tion, however, everyone be- 
gan leaving the room; Mrs. 
Prouse was heard to an- 
nounce that she would get 
supper, and at the words 
Dora realized how hungry 
she felt. 

Only Gavin, lingering by 
the door, Doctor Eileen and 
Doctor Saul remained. The 
place looked deserted. 

“Gavin’s had a too exciting 
day, Doctor,” Eileen said. 
“I’ll take him into the other 
room and give him a Free As- 
sociation; then I shall be 
ready for mine when you 
want me.” 

D octor saul nodded 

absently and came over to 
Dora’s bed as the others left. 
Big and capable, he looked 
more like a pioneer than a 
medical man. The smile on 
his large, dark face was full 
of understanding. 

“I see you think us very 
strange,” he said. “If you set- 
tle among us, you must get 
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used to our ways. Integration 
doesn’t necessarily imply sur- 
render of spirit.” 

“I don’t want to settle. It 
was by accident I came here,” 
she said. “As soon as I’m bet- 
ter I’ll be off.” 

“We have fugitives here 
from time to time. They find 
us purely by accident, but 
they are content to stay and 
adjust. Gavin’s grandfather, 
Mark, was a fugitive, I be- 
lieve. When they see we hold 
the secret of health, they 
naturally wish to share it. Of 
course,” he went on, “I am 
aware that the world is full 
of health settlements which 
think as we do, but these fu- 
gitives seem to find we man- 
age the ethos of the Treat- 
ment just a little better than 
anyone else. How was it in 
your settlement?” 

His quiet superiority net- 
tled her. Ignoring his last 
feeler, Dora said, “I am sur- 
prised you have such knowl- 
edge of the outside world, 
Doctor Saul. Your people ob- 
viously aren’t travelers, yet 
you appear to have no planes 
or radio or telephone or other 
forms of communication — not 
even a carrier pigeon.” 

Saul looked puzzled. 

“I don’t know what these 
things are you mention,” he 
said. “The fugitives say the 
world is covered with health 
settlements like ours ; it is 
obviously so, since the truth 



of the Treatment is universal. 
There is another settlement 
two days’ journey down the 
valley, and another three 
days’ beyond that. But we 
want nothing of them, nor 
they of us. They have their 
own notes to take,” 

I T WAS growing dim in the 
room. Outside, cows and 
sheep were lying down to 
rest. Inside, the Doctor’s face 
in the afterglow took on a 
massive grandeur, Stone- 
henge made flesh. 

He rose and lit and pumped 
at a portable lamp until it 
burned steadily. It looked 
and smelt as if it ran on vege- 
table oil. While he bent over 
it, Dora said, “The life my 
people lead is different from 
yours. Can I ask you a basic 
question without being 
thought silly?” 

“Go ahead.” 

“Just what is this Treat- 
ment of yours?” 

Now the glass walls were 
no longer transparent, the 
lamp making them shine like 
polished ebony and shutting 
away the shadows of out- 
doors. Saul took a pace or 
two about the room, rubbing 
the back of his neck with his 
strong hands. 

“The answer is partly what 
we call history,” he said. “I 
don’t know if you’ve heard of 
history — nobody goes much 
for it here — but it means any- 
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thing that happened before 
grandfather’s time. Now- 
adays, the only diseases that 
exist are psychosomatic or 
purely mental. But in history 
there were purely physical 
diseases; there was one called 
cancer, I remember, and one 
called influenza, and a whole 
lot more we’ve forgotten ever 
existed. They were spread 
from person to person by tiny 
creatures called viruses. His- 
tory must have been a horri- 
ble place in those days!” 

E PAUSED and shud- 
dered, and began to fid- 
dle with the lamp unneces- 
sarily as he spoke. 

“Fortunately for us, some 
of the doctors of those days — 
they weren’t real doctors — 
killed off all these diseases. 
Two of the most famous of 
these doctors were called 
Sydenham and Pasteur; their 
history lasted a long time, but 
it was only after that that 
real strides were made. Dis- 
insfectant is to health what 
birth is to a man: the mere 
beginning. Desplansi, in a bit 
of history called Twenty 
First Century, originated the 
Treatment, which takes over 
where disinfectant leaves off. 

“Desplansi went back to an 
idea originated a long while 
before — perhaps in the Nine- 
teenth Century, I don’t know 
— by a Greek called Hippoc- 
rates. He showed once and 



for all that what we now call 
disease is merely non-treat- 
ment. His whole teaching was 
expressed in the slogan, ‘Doc- 
tor, Disease and Patient: the 
name of this trio is Health.’ ” 

Dora looked unenthusias- 
tic. Saul came quickly over to 
her and took her hands. “You 
must see it,” he said. “It’s so 
beautifully simp’e: right liv- 
ing reduced to an equation. 
That’s why everyone took it 
up. Doctors cannot treat dis- 
eases properly without a full 
knowledge of their patient’s 
mental composition. For that 
they have to be with them all 
the time. Hence your trio: 
Doctor, disease and patient. 
It has banished the family as 
a basic unit of society. Medi- 
cine is, as it always should 
have been, a stud)? of person- 
ality. The seat of disease^ is 
the mind — but the mind is 
perpetually under observa- 
tion !” 

His look of triumph was so 
intense that Dora hated to 
puncture it, but she could not 
resist one pin pric 1 '. “I see 
now,” she said. “It means that 
your society is divided 
roughly half and half into 
doctor and patient. In other 
words, you’ve not got very far 
towards banishing disease, 
have you?” 

Saul threw back his head 
and laughed. “Say rather we 
are only part way to Utopia,” 
he replied. “Don’t forget the 
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treatment took over a world 
one hundred per cent sick; 
everyone was neurotic in his- 
tory. We've cut that figure by 
half.” 

D ESPITE his show of con- 
fidence, he seemed keen 
to avoid further discussion 
now he had said his piece. He 
patted Dora’s shoulder in a 
paternal way and turned to- 
wards the door. 

“No more talk tonight. You 
have years of interesting 
analysis ahead if you stay,” 
he said. “I’ll get your supper 
brought in.” 

“Wait!” she said, coming 
towards him, forgetting in 
her anxiety that she was sup- 
posed to be suffering from 
the effects of the sun. “I 
want to tell you about my- 
self. I — need help. Don’t you 
want to hear. . .” 

“Not now,” he said sternly. 
“In the morning we’ll elect a 
Doctor for you — I may even 
take on your case myself, as 
Doctor Eileen is my only Pa- 
tient at present. But till then 
you must wait; if you are to 
be integrated, an analysis 
must be made of all your self- 
revelations.” 

“I don't want to be inte- 
grated...” she began angrily. 
But Doctor Saul had gone. 
For a big man he had a good 
turn of speed. 

She plonked her behind 



furiously down on the bed. 
Lord! What a crowd they 
were ! Even reasonable speci- 
mens like Saul were too smug 
to breathe. They cared noth- 
ing about her; why, they’d 
hardly asked her a single 
question about herself. 
They’d been too busy intro- 
ducing each other and dis- 
playing themselves! 

H ER ANGER had scarcely 
abated when Mrs. Prouse 
entered with her supper, for 
trailing behind her came her 
husband and her other doctor 
and his other patient, Peter 
Paring, whom Dora had not 
met and refused to meet now, 
and several other strangers 
all obviously linked in the 
glorious fellowship of dis- 
ease. Happily they all trailed 
out again when Mrs. Prouse 
left. Happily, also, the food 
was good, if plain. 

After she had eaten, she 
lay for a long while looking 
at the rough, unpainted ceil- 
ing. Then, abruptly, she blew 
the light out and tried to 
sleep. In the house, an endless 
mutter of talk went on. Her 
anger returned at the sound 
of it. Outside, bright moon- 
light was punctuated by the 
yellow oblongs of other 
houses. What sort of a com- 
munity could so shun priva- 
cy? Dora could watch the 
people endlessly talking and 
writing. She got up, remem- 
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bering something, and peered 
into the cabinet she had no- 
ticed earlier. In the moon- 
light she could see it was, as 
she had suspected, a filing 
cabinet. Several of its draw- 
ers were full o^notes. Here 
was Gavin’s life history! 
Dearly she wished she had a 
match to put to it all, to set 
him free. There was some- 
thing very likeaVe about him, 
if it was only his unhappi- 
ness! She closed the top 
drawer with a slam and re- 
turned to bed. 

The talk in the house died 
away; the lights in the other 
houses dimmed one by one. 
All was silent. Dora’s anger 
turned to loneliness; never 
had she been so isolate^. Now 
the cenobitic rays of the 
moon looked too cruel to 
bear. She began to weep into 
her pillow. 

“Uh, Dora .” It was a 
whisper by her side. 

She could not answer. Gav- 
in sat by her, and began help- 
lessly to stroke her hair and 
her arms. Nestling against 
her, he muttered foolish 
words of comfort, until final- 
ly her tears died and she 
turned towards him. He was 
smiling now; his air of un- 
certainty had vanished. 

“This is an awfully signi- 
ficant situation for you,’’ 
Dora whispered, but without 
malice. 



Ill 

N r EXT MORNIN G, 
Dora woke e a r,l y, 
though not before 
most of the settlement was 
up. A ccck had been crowing 
outside her window half the 
night. Nevertheless, she felt 
capable of dealing with any- 
thing. For a start, she refused 
to remain in her room; they 
were not going to stop her 
seeing what went on. 

Not that they had the 
s 1 ightest desire to stoo her! 
On the contrary, directly she 
stepped into the fresh air, 
people made a point of show- 
ing her all they could. 

She met Gavin's grandfa- 
ther, Mark, sunning himself 
and sharpening a heavy saw. 
Dropping what he was doing, 
he greeted her eagerly. From 
then on, he was her official 
guide. 

The settlement covered a 
lot of ground, chiefly because 
there were always at least 
fifty yards between each 
house. Frequently the dis- 
tance was more, and then it 
was apoarently reckoned as a 
field, because animals 
cropped there. Although this 
was all the clear result of a 
system, the impression it pro- 
duced was one of haphazard- 
ness — but not uncharmingly 
so, Dora thought. 

All the buildings, bar two, 
were dwelling houses. The 
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exceptions, fair-sized blocks, 
housed, in one, a paper fac- 
tory and binder’s and, in the 
other, a sort of general fac- 
tory, where the chief manu- 
factures were glass, pencils 
and carpenter’s tools. Dora 
inspected everything with in- 
terest. Everyone impressed 
upon her how self-sufficient 
the settlement was, and it was 
only later she realized with 
what drastic simplification 
this self-sufficiency had been 
achieved. 

L iterature and music 

had died a natural death 
although, according to Mark, 
they ‘sang sometimes’. Dora 
quizzed him on religion, but 
got only the vaguest of an- 
swers; he clearly did not 
know what she was talking 
about. The doctrine of disease 
of the mind had entirely sup- 
planted that of original sin. 

The whole system of tech- 
nology had been scrapped. 
For instance, there was no 
canning of food; those foods 
which would not store natur- 
ally, or could not be pickled 
or salted, were just not avail- 
able out of season. Comrhu- 
nication, as Dora already 
knew, was out. There was no 
electricity. Schools, as such, 
had ceased to exist. Govern- 
ment seemed nebulous. The 
primitive economic system 
staggered along without mon- 
ey or banking. 



“How do you manage to 
pay your doctor’s bills?” 
Dora asked old Mark Prouse, 
interrupting a learned dis- 
course on pig-breeding upon 
which he had just launched. 

He ruffled his white hair in 
puzzlement, and then began 
an explanation which only 
slowly made sense to the girl. 
His historic sense was con- 
s i d e r a b 1 y less even than 
Saul’s, which meant he lay 
wrong emphasis on the points 
he made. 

One thing at least became 
clear. The Doctors came be- 
fore the collapse of the old 
order, not vice versa. More 
and more people became Doc- 
tors; those that didn’t, be- 
came patients. Being a pa- 
tient took up almost as much 
time as being a doctor, under 
the new regime. The two pro- 
fessions swallowed all the 
others. 

“They don’t let you be ill 
in peace until you’re fifty- 
five,” Mark said, smiling. 
“Then you’re declared In- 
curable and they let you fin- 
ish your days in peace, and 
the Doctors finish their days 
training up another Doctor.” 

And that was the only sys- 
tem of schooling. At least, it 
ensured that the teachers 
were mature and experienced. 

S OON AFTER the original 
cry for Doctors went up, 
insufficient talent was left 
for industry and commerce; 
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those spheres dwindled to 
critical level and disappeared 
painlessly as the new world 
of treatment emerged. 

“You see, everyone was so 
keen on making a success of 
it,” Mark said. “For once the 
world united in a cause. The 
poor folk in mental hospitals 
— we’ve done away with all 
those now — had to be left to 
their own devices: they were 
beyond the pale; but all the 
rest united for health.” 

So now there were no 

trades or professions left bar 
medicine. The patients were 
non-specialist, turning their 
hands to anything. 

“I’ve brought calves into 
the world many a time,” Mark 
said. There was power in the 
sun’s rays now, and he 

opened his shirt collar and 

straightened his back — partly 
in memory of young days, 
partly because he was con- 
scious of the attractiveness of 
the girl by his side. “I’ve 
sawed down trees, and got 

’em sized up into planks or 
pulped down into paper, and 
I’ve spun yarn and I’ve plant- 
ed trees — and corn — and veg- 
etables, and I built my own 
house when I was wed. Done 
everything round here, down 
to sweeping sheep’s drop- 
pings. So’s everyone else. It’s 
a pretty full life — talking 
apart.” 

“And the doctors?” Dora 
wanted to know. 



“It’s about time we went to 
breakfast, young lady. You 
ask me so many questions I 
never knew I knew so many 
answers.” 

B UT AS THEY walked 
along, he explained that 
such maintenance or order as 
was required fell to the Doc- 
tors ; in other words, they 
had to make all decisions in 
the settlements. The Doctors 
themselves had a sort of inner 
cabinet of five Coordinate 
Doctors, of whom Saul was 
one. It was this cabinet which 
decided whether a child at 
the age of sixteen should be- 
come a patient or a Doctor. 

This task of governing was 
evidently considered a hard 
job by the patients, as was 
diagnosing and writing short- 
hand, which also fell to the 
Doctors’ lot. In return for 
taking on these burdens — and 
of course for looking after 
their patients — the Doctors 
were absolved from other 
work. 

“They’re a lot of para- 
sites!” Dora exclaimed. 

“You mean those things on 
dogs? Course they’re not! 
They have to look after us 
patients all their lives. It’s 
such a terrible responsibility, 
that some of the Doctors have 
to have Doctors, like Doctor 
Eileen, for instance. Yes, it’s 
the worst job of all, guarding 
the sick. . .” 
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“ You're not sick, Mark! 
Nor’s Gavin — nor any of the 
others !” Dora protested. 

He let out a howl of in- 
jury. 

“Me not sick!” he ex- 
claimed. “My old Doctor car- 
ried away three chests full 
of notes when I was given up 
at fifty-five. Three chests 
full ! I am a guaranteed per- 
petual pre-dyspeptic with any 
number of vulnerable foci in 
my stomach; and what’s more, 
that’s complicated by a dan- 
gerously high vegetable im- 
balance.” 

“Have you ever actually 
had a tummy ache?” Dora had 
to ask, for he looked a picture 
of fitness. 

“Bless you, no! My old 
Doctor was too smart for 
that!” 

He obviously thought he 
had out-argued her there. 

M RS. PROUSE’S break- 
fast table seated fifteen, 
which was fortunate, because 
fifteen people sat down to 
breakfast round it. Some of 
them Dora had never seen be- 
fore, including two brothers 
of Gavin’s. She fell to won- 
dering how such large fam- 
ilies were compatible with so 
little privacy. Everybody 
greeted Dora cordially; the 
strangers were introduced to 
her and, if they were patients, 
told her the main features of 
their mental illnesses. 



Casting an appealing eye 
round the room, Dora sig- 
nalled to Gavin to sit next to 
her; but the young man had 
already been cornered by his 
fiancee, Jean, and his Doc- 
tor, Eileen. She took some 
comfort in observing that he 
was obviously in a state of 
rebellion against Eileen — and 
against Jean, if the latter’s 
angry looks were any indica- 
tion. Dora was forced to sit 
between Doctor Prouse and a 
taciturn woman with wres- 
tler’s shoulders who was at 
once a distant relation of 
Mrs. Prouse’s and a near re- 
lation of Jean’s (the settle- 
ment being relatively slight, 
relationships were slightly 
involved). 

Despite her priming in the 
ways of this freak civiliza- 
tion, Dora found most of the 
talk round her incomprehen- 
sible, the Rabelasian frank- 
ness of Henrietta — whose 
young and piercing voice was 
audible above all other voices 
— always excepted. When the 
meal was over, they still sat 
and talked; the notebooks ly- 
ing beside the plates were 
freely used. 

From Dora’s point of view, 
it all looked hopeless. Filled 
with a sudden rush of cour- 
age, she stood up. Somewhat 
to her surprise, they all 
stopped chattering and 
looked at her. 
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iijCRIENDS,” she s a i d, 

•T“You have all been very 
kind to me since I came here. 
But now I must appeal to you 
for help.” 

“What is the matter?” Doc- 
tor Saul asked at once. His 
natural air of authority 
would not have been amiss in 
a saner setting. 

“You might have asked that 
yesterday, but none of you 
did,” Dora said. “My horse 
brought me down here yes- 
terday by accident; the heat 
of the sun made me faint. I 
was then on my way back to 
my own people to fetch help 
for a friend of mine. He and 
I were exploring in the 
mountains wheii his horse 
slipped on a rubble slope. He 
was pitched down into a ra- 
vine.” 

“Was he killed?” someone 
asked. 

“No. By luck he fell onto a 
ledge about fifty feet down. 
A bush broke his fall; he was 
shaken but not seriously hurt. 
He has a water bottle with 
him but nothing else. There 
is no chance of climbing up 
or down. 

“He has been there all 
night on that narrow ledge. 
He will die if he is not soon 
rescued. All I ask is two men 
to ride back with me with 
ropes and help pull him out.” 

They were silent round the 
table, looking at each other 
uneasily and avoiding her 



eye. Dora could hardly grasp 
the unwillingness written on 
their faces. For a moment she 
pictured the rugged individu- 
alists among whom she lived, 
who would have jumped up 
straightaway to help a girl in 
a position like hers. 

“Fie is my husband, not just 
a friend,” she told them bit- 
terly. “I’m not asking you 
much, am I?” 

Gavin gave her one pierc- 
ingly remorseful look and 
turned away. The others shuf- 
fled uneasily. 

“Sit down, my girl,” Doc- 
tor Saul said at length. “Un- 
fortunately you don’t know 
how much you are asking of 
us.” 

“I know how little I’m ask- 
ing,” she flashed. 

“Yah! Old assertion — de- 
pression depressive !” Henri- 
etta called. Fler mother 
slapped her for it and four 
Doctors made a note of the 
exchange. 

I GNORING the interrup- 
tion, Saul rubbed the nape 
of his neck. It was the ges- 
ture Dora had seen last night; 
she wondered fleetingly 
whose job it was to take a 
note of that. 

“We might be able to help,” 
he said doubtfully. “How far 
is your husband into the 
mountains? That range is a 
pretty big place, I under- 
stand.” 
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“We could get to him in an 
hour’s riding from the foot- 
hills,’’ Dora said impatiently. 

“What is an ‘hour’?” Doc- 
tor Eileen asked. It struck 
Dora like a blow that she had 
seen no clocks here. A calen- 
dar, yes. But no clocks. The 
subdivision of the day was 
something else they had jet- 
tisoned; naturally, this per- 
petual analysis business was 
too slow for any irrelevance 
such as minutes or hours. 

“If two of you could leave 
with me at once, you’d be 
back here easily for sun- 
down,” she said. 

“Leaving at once is quite 
out of the question,” Saul 
said. Agreement echoed all 
round the table. 

“Why?” Dora challenged. 
“A man’s life is in danger. 
Does that mean nothing to 
you?” 

Doctor Prouse placed his 
hand consolingly over hers. 
Unperturbed at her angry 
withdrawal, he said, “Young 
lady, you cannot understand 
because you do not under- 
stand our society. We must 
hold a conference first and 
decide what is best to be 
done. Meanwhile you have 

our every sympathy, believe 
» 

me. 

(“Stop trying to paw her 
hand!” Mrs. Prouse inter- 
posed fiercely). 

“Keep your sympathy !” 
Dora said, “While you sit 



round this table conferring, 
my husband will die out there 
in the noonday sun.” 

“We must weigh carefully 
who will go,” Saul told her. 
“Rest assured, we will find 
someone. Meanwhile, I must 
ask you to be as patient as 
possible — and to remember 
you are Doctor Prouse’s 
guest, however reluctant.” 

“I’m sorry,” Dora accepted 
the reproof. 

G AVIN WAS standing up, 
pale but resolved. “I will 
go and help Dora James 
straightaway,” he said. 

There was an immediate 
flurry of protest. Genuine 
admiration for him flooded 
Dora’s heart. She could guess 
something of the determina- 
tion that gesture must have 
cost. Whenever she was about 
to despair of these people, 
one of them did something 
warm and human. But Gavin ! 
had caused an uproar; every- j 
one seemed to be arguing and ; 
taking notes. Henrietta hoot- ' 
ed with • derision. After a ■ 
struggle, Doctor Eileen and \ 
Jean pulled Gavin down into 
his seat again and the former 
said, “Have you completely 
lost your senses, Gavin? Have 
you forgotten the basic tenets 
of Treatment: ‘To possess 

complete data, the Doctor 
must be present at any signi- 
ficant situation’? Don’t you 
think dragging a man out of a 
hole is significant?” 
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Her scolding was drowned 
under the hullaballoo the 
others were making. But the 
noise died when old Mark 
Prouse rose in his place and 
said roughly the same thing 
as Gavin had done: “I’m will- 
ing to lend a hand straight 
away. I’m beyond the help of 
Doctors.’’ 

Dora smiled her thanks, 
but Saul said sternly, "You 
know the law as well as I do, 
Prouse. No Fifty-fiver may 
interfere at all in anyone 
else’s life : an incurable can- 
not cure. Sit down and be 
quiet.” 

Then he turned to Dora and 
said, “Perhaps you would 
care to leave us while we dis- 
cuss.” 

Reluctantly she rose. “Now 
I’m seeing what you're all 
really like, Doctor Saul,” she 
said. 

“Not at all,” he said stiffly. 
“A situation like this, calling 
upon some of us to leave the 
settlement, has just never 
arisen before. You are an un- 
fortunate random factor.” 

“Mind you make plenty of 
notes about it, then !” she 
snapped, leaving the room 
with a flounce of skirts. 

IV 

T HE SUN climbed to 
its zenith, scorching 
the blue from the sky, 
and then slid gradually to- 
wards the west. An inevitable 



feeling of despair overcame 
Dora James; she waited in 
Gavin’s room almost without 
thought. She could do noth- 
ing but wait. Her future lay 
with the conversationalists in 
the next room. 

Only once was her solitude 
broken. Henrietta, surprising- 
ly enough, appeared with an 
immense hunk of cold pie on 
a plate. 

“They’re still jabbering!” 
she whispered conspiratorial- 
ly to Dora. “I cleared off. I 
got hungry. I thought you 
might, be hungry too. Their 
trouble is they suffer from 
collective verbal fetisistic im- 
pulses or something.” 

“You’re a funny girl,’’ Dora 
said. “I thought you disliked 
me.” 

“Oh you know me,” Henri- 
etta said. “Little Miss Schiz- 
ophrenia. Don’t choke your- 
self on the pie with your wild 
mountain habits. ’Bye now!” 

And she had gone. 

T HE PIE was tasty. When 
you looked impartially at 
these people, there was plen- 
ty of good in them; they were 
like people everywhere. If 
only this insane Treatment 
was not the be-all and end-all 
of their existence; yet even 
in that there was more than 
a grain of sense. 

She gave it up and con- 
tinued to wait. The next di- 
version occurred outside. 
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Slowly, from all corners of 
the settlement, men and wom- 
en were coming to the Prouse 
home. In about half an hour, 
the whole population had 
gathered and stood talking 
and gesturing. 

Impatiently, Dora turned 
her back on them. 

It was late afternoon when 
five men came into her room. 
She sat up flushing, guiltily 
pushing back her hair, aware 
she had dozed off on Gavin's 
bed. Knocking on doors was 
another little adjunct of civil- 
ization which had died out 
here. The only one of the 
men she recognized was Saul ; 
courteously, he introduced 
the others as his fellow Coor- 
dinate Doctors. They bowed 
to her. 

“We are sorry if we have 
kept you in suspense,” Saul 
said. "It is our unanimous de- 
cision that we should help 
you rescue your husband. We 
start at dawn tomorrow.” 
Torn between a desire to 
express the gratitude they ob- 
viously expected from her 
and a wish to grumble be- 
cause they would not start 
at once, Dora confined her- 
self to saying neutrally, 
"Who comes with me?” 
"Everyone,” Saul said. 

He might as well have hit 
her. She floundered for a mo- 
ment, and then could only 
echo, stupidly, "Everyone?” 
"What else do you expect, 



my dear girl?” a long haired 
man who had been introduced 
as Doctor Maycock said. "Ob- 
viously, it was all or none of 
us. Has Doctor Saul not al- 
ready explained our way of 
life to you? Here, I am proud 
to say, we are all each other’s 
keepers. To leave the settle- 
ment voluntarily is absolute- 
ly unheard of ; it would pro- 
duce goodness knows what 
repercussions in the psyche. 
Therefore, we must take what 
precautions we can. ‘A com- 
plete cure cannot develop 
without complete data’. We 
are all coming tomorrow.” 

W HEN THE banners of 
dawn were red in the 
sky, the trek of the four 
thousand started. Their or- 
ganization was most impres- 
sive; so tight-knit were they 
that every stage of prepara- 
tion took only a minimum of 
time. Plenty of preparation 
had gone on in the dark 
hours: apart from Dora’s Big 
Jim, the settlement possessed 
only twenty mounts — a term 
including a couple of don- 
keys — used for local haulage, 
so that the expedition would 
move on foot. An appropriate 
stock of refreshment and pro- 
visions had therefore to be 
carried. 

Only a few of the more an- 
cient Fifty-Fivers and a 
handful of babes-in-arms re- 
mained behind to keep an eye 
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on the farms. They stood 
helplessly in a thin line, wav- 
ing good-bye. 

It was an impressive sight. 
The people, for once almost 
silent, heading out for the 
foothills, their united foot- 
steps creating an andante ac- 
companiment. The sun, en- 
tangled in a net of cloud as 
it rose, splashing them with 
beige light. Dora was remind- 
ed of the migrations of the 
lemmings; these people were 
answering a call just as in- 
stinctive: the urge to help. 

T O THE LOWEST hills 
was a distance of no more 
than eight miles. But their 
pace was slow, so that it was 
nearly noon before the first 
slopes were reached. At a 
signal from the five Coor- 
dinate Doctors, who trudged 
in front with Dora, men wom- 
and children sat down where 
they were and made a light 
meal. Obviously they enjoyed 
the picnic, laughing and chat- 
tering and looking far too fit 
to need any sort of Treat- 
ment. 

Dora, meanwhile, looked 
grimly up at the slopes above 
them. 

“You are not eating,” said 
Saul gently. 

“No,” Dora said. “I...” 
“She’s worried, of course,” 
Henrietta said. “Who 
wouldn’t be? She reckons the 



buzzards may have got her 
husband by now. It’s enough 
to give the lot of us the 
death-wish, I say!” 

“Young lady, you are be- 
ginning to manifest typical 
aggresion syndrome,” Doctor 
Saul said severely. “Go and 
sit down before I place you 
under observation.” 

Dora said nothing. Henri- 
etta faded quietly away. 

The meal finished, they be- 
gan to climb. The way rapid- 
ly grew steeper and more 
rugged. Trees were frequent 
enough to impede their prog- 
ress without affording them 
sufficient shade. Heat reeled 
back off boulders, and they 
were all bathed in sweat. 

“We’re nearly there now,” 
Dpra said. Gavin had worked 
his way ahead of Doctor 
Eileen and was now close be- 
side Dora. He gave her a re- 
assuring smile, to which she 
was too anxious to respond. 
Now that they neared the end 
of their journey, her heart 
hammered painfully. 

HEY SCRAMBLED to- 
gether up a narrow fault 
between two formidable out- 
crops of rock, whose level 
tops formed a plateau. A heli- 
copter stood on the plateau, 
a tent pitched beside it. 
Three men armed with light 
machine guns stood guarding 
the fault through which Dora 
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and Gavin now appeared, the 
rest of the party pressing 
close behind. 

One of the three men, a 
magnificent brute in his early 
forties with a moustache 
eighteen inches across, waved 
his gun and shouted to Dora. 

“Come no further! What's 
going on, Dora James? Some 
form of double-cross? We’ve 
been watching this mob ever 
since they left the township, 
What’s the big idea?’’ 

“I can explain it all Lew,” 
Dora said wearily. “There’s 
nothing to be afraid of.” 

“Afraid nothing!” one of 
the armed men shouted, “We 
just aim to start shooting at 
any minute, that's all. Have 
you gone mad?” 

“Quiet, Fred,” the mous- 
tached Lew said. “This rab- 
ble looks harmless enough. 
We said for you to bring two, 
Dora, not the whole popula- 
tion, you damn crazy lit- 
tle... Wfiy, I ’ve a good mind 
to ... ” 

Suddenly he broke off into 
peals of laughter. As he 
laughed, he punched himself 
furiously in an effort to stop. 
He dropped his gun and 
clutched his sides. “She’s 
brought the whole popula- 
tion!” he cried, going off into 
fresh convulsions. He finally 
managed to pull an angry face 
and say, “I may be laughing, 
but I’m damned angry all the 
same.” 



T HE SETTLERS, mean- 
while, urged from behind, 
were pressing up the fault. 
Doctor Saul appeared, digest- 
ed the scene, and turned to 
Dora. His big face had its 
Stonehenge look back. 

“Is this hilarious man your 
husband?” he asked. 

She shook her head, avoid- 
ing his eyes, wondering why 
she felt so responsible to 
these people. 

“I haven’t got a husband,” 
she said. “I got you out here 
under false pretenses. I’m not 
married and there’s no one 
stuck on a ledge. I only want- 
ed two of you to come, as you 
know. It was all a put-up job. 
I hadn’t really got sunstroke 
and I came into your town 
with ulterior motives. I’m 
sorry, Doctor Saul, really.” 
“You're supposed to be ex- 
plaining to me, not him,” said 
Lew, who had now mastered 
his amusement and picked up 
his gun. 

“You are both owed an ex- 
planation. These people are 
not the hopeless fools we 
took them for, Lew.” She 
turned back to Saul and 
touched his arm. “Forgive the 
deception, if you can,” she 
said. “We are one wing of the 
Regrowth Force. We’re only 
small and ill-equipped — this 
is one of the very first heli- 
copters we’ve got back into 
service — but we’re growing. 
We believe the future de- 
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pends on our growth. We’ve 
just completed an air survey 
of the country, and it’s cov- 
ered with settlements like 
yours, just as you said. It 
means we — the Regrowth 
Force — have a lot to fight 
against. 

“Or we thought we had. 
We figured man had stagnat- 
ed enough, and it was time he 
was up and doing again. 
There are more important 
things in the world than cozy 
village life.” 

“So you came to spy on us 
to see what made us so cozy,” 
Saul said. He put his hands 
in his pockets and sauntered 
to the edge of the rock, look- 
ing down upon his people, si- 
lent now and wondering. 
“And I suppose the two poor 
fellows you wanted to lure up 
here were to be shot, to let 
us know the outside world 
was creeping up on us?” 

“We aren’t that sort at all,” 
Lew said angrily. “If you 
start calling us a lot of thugs 
there’ll be trouble.” 

“Oh?” said Saul coldly. 
“You can’t very well shoot all 
of us!” 

T TE WAS sounding Lew, 
A testing him and through 
him the Regrowth Force; 
Dora, realizing this, sighed 
with relief when Lew, instead 
of indulging in further 
threats, simply muttered, 
“That’s true; I suppose.” 



“The men weren’t going to 
be shot,” Dora said. “They 
were going to be told about 
some of the material and 
spiritual things you’ve com- 
pletely lost; they were going 
to be sent back and told we 
should return in a year to 
check if any progress had 
been made towards recaptur- 
ing those things our ances- 
tors accepted as common- 
place.” 

“And if we’d made no pro- 
gress?” Saul prompted. 

“If you hadn^t,” Lew said, 
“We’d have shown you some 
of the things we can do that 
you can’t — blowing up a river 
bed, for instance. How else do 
you wake sleeping men?” 

Saul rubbed the nape of his 
neck and said, “I see. You’ve 
got it all planned. Unfortu- 
nately you are wrong. Of 
course, I don’t know what 
these things are we are sup- 
posed to have lost, but I do 
know we’ve managed without 
them, and I also know this. 
Progress reached its culmina- 
tion in Desplansi’s Treat- 
ment; when man has adjust- 
ed, he has no further to go.” 

“But that’s where you are 
wrong!” Dora told him vehe- 
mently. “The whole scheme 
of your so-called Treatment 
is deadly plausible, but it 
panders to the sloth in man. 
It’s cost you your souls and 
left you nothing but your 
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complexes. It’s death, it’s un- 
scientific. . .” 

“That’s just what it’s not,” 
Saul contradicted. “It’s the 
apotheosis of science, the 
merging of medicine, sociolo- 
gy and psychology. ‘Doctor, 
Disease and Patient: the 

name of this trio is Health’ — 
it took men thousands of 
years to arrive at that! It’s 
the profoundest of all 
truths !” 



D ORA SHOOK her head. 

“It’s only a half-truth, 
Saul. You only mention three 
contributory factors to 
health. There’s also a fourth 
factor: the will to recover. 
You people have got too 
much on the ball even to wish 
to get better !” 

“Hooray! Well said! Down 
with the invalids!” It was 
Henrietta, unable to keep 
quiet ahy longer. She burst 
from the crowd which had si- 
lently welled up onto the lit- 
tle plateau, and ran to Dora. 
“I can’t even spit without be- 
ing called maladjusted,” she 
said; “I’m on your side, wild 
woman !” 

Old Mark came out of the 
group and shambled across to 
his granddaughter. “In that 
case I reckon I’d better come 
and look after you for a few 
years, Henrietta. To hell with 
my vulnerable foci! I 
shouldn’t mind living with 



people who took me for an 
undiseased man.” 

As Dora caught their hands 
and smiled warmly at them, 
she saw Gavin in the crowd. 
In his eyes, she read the con- 
flict surging through him. 
So, intercepting their glance, 
did Doctor Eileen. 

“Gavin! You dare!” she 
threatened. It was enough. 
He broke away from her de- 
taining hand and crossed to 
Dora. She opened her arms to 
him, unable to speak. 

Close at his son’s heels, un- 
expectedly, came stringy 
Doctor Prouse. “I’ve had 
about enough familial con* 
flict,” he mumbled glancing 
back at his wife. “Doctor or 
no Doctor, I opt out while 
the opting’s good.” 

T HROUGH the crowd, an 
electric murmur ran. It 
carried an overtone of hope. 
The idea of the settlement 
was disintegrating minute by 
minute, as others would after 
it. 

“Put your weapons away, 
lads,” Lew said to his two 
companions. “We won’t be 
needing them. What we 
chiefly want is Welcome 
mats. Care to join us, Doctor 
Saul?” 

But Doctor Saul was a 
proud man. He had to be won 
over before he capitulated. 

“What I don’t understand,” 
he confessed later, as their 
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camp fires on the hillside 
made a barrier against the 
night, “Is how your ancestors 
managed to withstand the 
original, proselytizing force 
of the Treatment philoso- 
phy,” 

Dora chuckled, wrapping 
Gavin’s arm more snugly 
round her. 

“Mark supplied the answer 
to that, Saul. There was one 
place, by its very nature, 
where Desplansi’s theory 



could gain no ground : the old 
mental hospitals. Suddenly 
left to themselves, the pa- 
tients had to fight their own 
way to recovery, intermarry- 
ing as they did so. Ever since 
then, they’ve been the sane 
and you’ve been the — oh, 
what’s it matter now?” 

“It’s all past history. We’re 
united now,” Gavin said, and 
demonstrated what he meant. 

Saul turned politely away 
to poke the fire. His note- 
books burnt very slowly. 



Inside Science Fiction 

by Robert A. Madle 



TJTENRY KUTTNER Dies 
of Heart Attack: Henry 
Kuttner, one of the most bril- 
liant of science fiction writers, 
passed away in early February 
from a heart attack. The news 
stunned the science fiction 
world, for Kuttner was only in 
his early forties; he is survived 
by his wife and collaborator, 
C. L. Moore. 

Henry — or “Hank” as he 
was known to his many 
friends — was a science fiction 
and fantasy fan for many 
years before he sold his first 
story to Wierd Tales in 1936 
(“The Graveyard Rats”) . 



Written in the tradition of his 
idol, H. P. Lovecraft, this story 
proved very popular and he 
sold many others to Weird 
Tales. Following Lovecraft’s 
death in 1937, it almost seemed 
as if the master was reborn as 
the stories of Kuttner — and his 
associate, Robert Bloch — 
helped to carry the “Lovecraft 
Tradition” along. 

In 1937 Kuttner made his 
first science fiction sale 
(“When the Earth Lived,” 
Thrilling Wonder Stories, Oc- 
tober). This, the first of many 
scores of science fiction yarns 
to come, was followed by the 
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“Hollywood on the Moon” 
series, also in TWS. In 1940 
he married one of the most 
popular writers ever to write 
for Weird Tales — C. L. 
Moore — and from that time 
until his untimely death, just 
about everything emanating 
from the Kuttner domain was a 
collaboration. Together they 
wrote under numerous pseudo- 
nyms such as Laurence O’Don- 
nell and C. H. Liddell; but the 
pseudonym they chose for their 
collaborations sold to Astound- 
ing Science Fiction — Lewis 
Padgett — became even more 
prominent than the names of 
Kuttner and Moore. As Lewis 
Padgett, they wrote such out- 
standing stories as “The Fairy 
Chessmen,” “Tomorrow and 
Tomorrow,” “Mimsy Were the 
Borogoves,” and the “Gallo- 
way Gallegher” series. 

Science fiction has lost one 
of its giants — one for whom 
there is no replacement in view. 

THE FANZINES 

TPRIODE: edited by Eric 
B e n t c 1 i f f e and Terry 
Jeeves. 15c for a sample from 
American Representative, Dale 
R. Smith, 3001 Kyle Avenue, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Triode is 



one of Britain’s leading fan- 
zines. It averages forty pages 
per issue, is well mimeo- 
graphed, well-illustrated, and 
contains an above-average as- 
sortment of diversified material 
each issue. Editor Bentcliffe, 
in his editorial, asks why there 
aren’t many new fans entering 
fandom these days. He should 
have added the words, “in 
England” to his query, as the 
USA appears to be absorbing 
an average number of the 
“outer-circle” into the “inner- 
circle.” Bentcliffe mentions 
several possible reasons. The 
first is the poor quality of sci- 
ence fiction film s. We think 
that movies can be discounted 
almost entirely as breeding 
ground for science fiction fans. 
As a matter of fact, it is our 
firm conviction that the movies 
do not even create science fic- 
tion readers — nor does the 
Hollywood product affect, 
even slightly, the number of 
s-f readers. 

Another reason cited is the 
lack of argumentative readers’ 
columns in the professional 
magazines. Here Bentcliffe has 
a point — and a very sharp 
one, at that. Letter columns 
have always been the recruit- 
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ing areas for the seduction of 
the unwitting reader. (Fanzine 
review columns will necessari- 
ly have to be included in this 
respect, also.) Today, as Bent- 
cliffe states, there are very few 
columns containing other than 
bouquets and even these are 
“lifeless, insipid, over-edit- 
ed. . Today, two of the three 
acknowledged leaders in the 
field have no readers’ column 
whatsoever, and the other (As- 
tounding) can hardly be 
termed a letter-column in the 
science fictional sense. There 
are a few worthwhile columns 
extant, however. Future Sci- 
ence Fiction, Science Fiction 
Stories ... that is all, we sup- 
pose. 

A very important reason for. 
the lack of new blood in Eng- 
lish fandom is the editorial 
policy pursued by a large num- 
ber of British fan publishers. 
In many instances, they have 
become so immersed in their 
own private world of inner-cir- 
cle fandom that they have lost, 
almost entirely, the basic rea- 
son for the existance of a sci- 
ence fiction fan magazine. It 
should be realized that when a 
general reader of s-f sends for 
a sample copy of a fanzine he 



is expecting to receive some- 
thing pertaining to science fic- 
tion. A certain portion of the 
magazine, at least , should be 
devoted to science fictional 
commentary, bibliography and 
or critical analysis of the field. 
Present company excepted, too 
many British fanzines are just 
plain esoteric. 

In addition to the controver- 
sial editorial, Sid Birchby’s 
short-story is recommended; 
also not to be overlooked are 
Dale R. Smith’s article on the 
establishment of a kingdom of 
s-f fans, and the uncensored 
coverage of last year’s Ketter- 
ing Convention which, appar- 
ently, is somewhat akin to our 
own Midwestcon. Triode is 
recommended. 

OCIENCE FICTION 
TIMES: A postal card from 
James V. Taurasi informs me, 
“Would appreciate it greatly if 
you’d announce that Science 
Fiction Times has a new ad- 
dress: Science Fiction Times is 
now published by Fantasy- 
Times, Inc. (name of company 
changed because Random 
House, Inc., didn’t like “Fan- 
dom House, Inc.”, as it sound- 
ed too much like their own 
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name). PO Box #184, Flush- 
ing 52, New York. We are 
still publishing twice-a-month, 
bui now in photo-offset format, 
and still 10^ a copy, $2.00 
per year. Our 1st, 1957, 
issue of Science Fiction Year- 
book has completely sold out. 
Our 2nd annual volume, 1958 
edition, should be ready around 
July, 1958; still in mimeo for- 
mat, and will run about 100 
or so pages — price not set as 
yet. This year, we plan a com- 
plete index, by magazines, 
authors, and story-titles, of the 
1957 magazine output. Plus 
other added features, and a 
photo-offset cover by Emsh.” 
This is science fiction’s 
newspaper — science fiction’s 
only newspaper, as a matter of 
fact. SFT carries news about 
all facets of the field and, al- 
though professional magazine 
and book material is featured, 
there is something in SFT for 
everyone. Staff writers include 
Ray Van Houten and James V. 
Taurasi (the publishers) and 
Forrest J. Ackerman (films), 
Dick Ellington (fandom), 
Stephen J. Takacs (books), 



Gerry de la Ree (book re- 
views) plus correspondents 
from all over the world. If you 
want to know what’s what in 
the s-f field, get Science Fiction 
Times. 

0 

TN CLOSING, don’t forget 
195S’s World Science Fiction 
Convention. A letter from the 
Convention Committee informs 
that the Guest of Honor will be 
the prominent young fantasy 
writer, Richard Matheson. 
Toastmaster at the banquet 
will be the editor of Fantasy 
and Science Fiction, Anthony 
Boucher. The dates of the con- 
vention are August 29 through 
September 1; the place will be 
the Hotel Alexandria in down- 
town Los Angeles. $1 will en- 
roll you as a member of the 
convention commiitee. For this 
nominal fee you will receive a 
membership card, all pre-con- 
vention publicity, plus a copy 
of the official program booklet. 
How' can you lose? Send now 
to the Secretary: Rick Sneary, 
2962 Santa Ana Street, South- 
gate 58, California. 



STAR 

WAYS 




Joe L. Hensley 




In the early days of science fiction, the leading character 
might be an inventor and “scientist” who constructed his 
own spaceship, then took off for Mars or wherever. We 
know now that this idea is painfully naive — no one man 
can build a spaceship or carry the expense of space travel. 
And the expenses will be tremendous. But what will the 
relationship between private business and government be, 
when spacelines are set up? Here is a story of an all-too- 
possible danger confronting our hopes for interplanetary 
commerce. 



T HE INTERNAL Reve- 
nue Bureau was on the 
same floor as the court- 
room. Samuel Allen III stopped 
with Allied’s amended return 
before going on. The dour, uni- 



formed clerk grimaced when he 
saw the size of the overpay- 
ment that Allied had made, and 
Sam grinned at him. 

“We’ll check this,” the clerk 
said, wiping his hands down the 
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sides of his uniform. His was 
grey, with blue piping — not 
much different than C. I. D. 
uniforms — everyone had a dis- 
tinctive uniform. 

“Of course you’ll check it,” 
Sam said softly. He looked 
down at his chronograph. It 
was 8:30 a. m. on the morning 
of September 3, 1994. “But I 
can’t wait — I’m due in court.” 

The lobby outside the court- 
room was empty, but most of 
the seats inside were taken. 
Sam squeezed his own not-in- 
considerable bulk into a place 
between a fat woman and a 
very fat man near the front of 
the court room. The Judge had 
not come in yet, but there was a 
rustling of papers at the front 
desks where all of the attorneys 
for the government sat — a 
whole bank of attorneys. Al- 
lied’s one small lawyer looked 
lonely at the defense table. Sam 
looked at him curiously; the 
outward appearance of the man 
was not particularly rewarding. 

Maybe Uncle John had al- 
ready given up. It was some- 
thing that private business did 
often, these days of government 
control of almost’ everything. 

And then suddenly Sam was 



on his feet with the rest of the 
courtroom and a bored bailiff 
was reading: “Oyez! Oyez! 

This Honorable Court...” 

He lost the rest of it in 
watching the grey haired man 
in black robes who slowly made 
his way behind the bench and 
seated himself without once 
looking out at the packed room. 
Judge Blackman. 

“...In the case of The 
United States versus Allied 
Rocketline,” the bailiff read 
and sat down. 

jDOR A TINY moment there 
was silence and no move- 
ment; then two of the lawyers 
at the government table went 
to the bench and conversed in 
low tones with Judge Bla.ck- 
man. The Allied lawyer was 
slower in his approach, and 
Sam saw Blackman give him an 
impatient look out of the cor- 
ner of a white-bushed eye. 

“Oh damn,” the fat woman 
next to Sam said. “They’re con- 
tinuing it.” She leaned in front 
of Sam and spoke to the fat 
man. “What else is on tap this 
morning, George?” 

The fat man grinned. “A nar- j 
cotic’s case,” and the woman j 
subsided. 
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It was true. The government 
lawyers were back at their ta- 
ble packing papers into over- 
sized briefcases. Of all the spec- 
tators, Sam was the only one 
to leave. 

He caught the little Allied 
lawyer in the hall and tapped 
him on the shoulder. “My name 
is Sam Allen,” he said. 

The eyes were piercing blue 
behind horn-rimmed spectacles. 
Sam guessed the lawyer at 
about forty years old. The 
mouth smiled, but the eyes did 
not. “Arthur Radden. Your 
Uncle spoke of you and said 
you would be down to watch 
and help. Glad to have you.” 
He grimaced. “You can sit up 
with me tomorrow; make me 
feel a little less lonely.” 

“You continued?” Sam asked 
Radden. 

“No, it was their motion, but 
I agreed to it for one day,” 
Radden said. He looked at Sam, 
and his mind was somewhere 
else; he was not seeing Sam at 
all. “Would you like a cup of 
coffee?” the little lawyer asked 
laconically. 

Sam nodded, disliking the 
man a bit for his lack of cor- 
diality. 

The restaurant was crowd- 



ed. They had to stand for 
awhile before a table emptied. 
The waitress gave them an un- 
friendly look when they or- 
dered only coffee, and tore out 
their coupons from the ration 
books before she served them — 
which embarrassed Sam, but 
seemed not to touch Radden at 
all. 

“This isn’t very serious is 
it?” Sam asked the lawyer, 
vaguely remembering some- 
thing he had read in the paper. 
He picked up his hot coffee. 
“After all, it’s just a $10,000 
fine for each count — and the 
company can well afford to pay 
that.” 

'TTfE LAWYER grinned, and 
a little direction entered his 
eyes. “Not serious, eh? This is 
a government trial balloon. If 
they get convictions under the 
Kealing-MacKenzie Law, you’ll 
get hit with all kinds of inves- 
tigations and suits as soon as 
the judgement is in. The Jus- 
tice Department is handling 
the prosecution here, but the 
Federal Trade Commission will 
want to get in on the party 
too — if they beat us.” He gave 
Sam a somber look. “How’d 
you like to dedicate your pat- 
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ents to the public, or have the 
government take over your op- 
erations?” 

“Now wait a minute,” Sam 
said heavily, “they can’t do 
that.” 

“You want to bet?” the law- 
yer asked. “Have you ever read 
the decisions under the Keal- 
ing-M a c K e n z i e Act?” He 
smiled. “I guess not — you look 
too intelligent to be a lawyer. 
This country is damn close to 
socialism. The only outfit that 
can monopolize and restrain 
trade and get away with it is 
the government. Start making 
too much money, or make it 
tough for the competition, and 
two things can happen. You 
can be broken up into small, 
competing outfits; or, if it’s in 
the public interest — and I use 
the words loosely — the govern- 
ment can take you over.” 

'T'HE LAWYER shook his 
head. “Used to be a man 
could take whatever he was 
able to. Laissez Faire they 
called it. Then came Teddy 
Roosevelt and the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law. That was over 
a hundred years ago, and Keal- 
ing-MacKenzie is Sherman a 



hundred times tougher — with 
the joker thrown in of letting 
you have a jury trial. Allied 
Rocketlines is a monopoly. 
That was okay when you were 
losing money every year, but 
you’re not doing that any 
more; you’re running embar- 
rassingly in the black. Once 
you start to make money, and 
you don’t have appreciable 
competition, you’re open to 
charges.” 

“But we’ve offered to license 
any patents that we have to 
any company that wants into 
the business, and we still 
haven’t repaid our original in- 
vestment.” 

“The government claims that 
such offers were not made in 
good faith.” He waved an im- 
perious hand as Sam started 
to protest. “I know that they 
were made in fairly good faith, 
and that your Uncle and Allied 
— at nominal cost — have li- 
censed patents to any non- 
scheds that applied for them; 
and I know how much invest- 
ment there remains to be 
cleared. But no large company 
is in competition with Allied. 
Last year you carried seventy- 
four per-cent of the passengers 
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to Mars, sixty-three to the 
Moon. Your freight percentage 
was a little smaller, but there’s 
not as much money in freight. 
Your company is now highly 
successful,” Radden said sar- 
castically, "therefore you are a 
monopoly.” 

“That’s not a very fair 
way. . .” Sam began. 

The lawyer^ cut him off. 
“Who cares about fairness.” 

“But surely a jury will see 
our side of the picture.” 

IYADDEN smiled. “There 
v won’t be any jury; I waived 
a jury. Just Judge Blackman.” 

“But — but, my God, man — 
didn’t Blackman work for the 
Federal Trade Commission be- 
fore he was appointed Federal 
Judge?” 

“For eight years.” 

“Well then, how can you ex- 
pect to get a fair trial out of 
him?” 

Radden was silent for a long 
moment. “It would take me ten 
years to teach you. Let’s just 
say that psychologically I 
struck a blow for our side when 
I waived the jury. And it will 
give the government less time 
to prepare — time they were 



counting on.” He looked at Sam 
coldly. “I also worked for the 
F. T. C. once and, believe it or 
not, my soul still belongs to 
me.” 

Sam looked back at the man 
dismally, distrusting him, dis- 
liking him for the cool, superior 
attitude he had assumed. There 
was really nothing he could say. 
His Uncle was sold and his 
Uncle was Allied. 

Sam paid for the coffee. 

C AM WENT back to his own 
^ small office in the Allied 
Rocketline Building. For the 
first time in a long while he re- 
gretted the choice he had made 
on leaving college — to come to 
work for his Uncle. Officially, 
now, he was a troubleshooter. 
Unofficially, and he accepted 
it philisophically, he was a 
flunkie to his Uncle and there- 
fore subject to any whim that 
the old man had. But Uncle 
John seemed to be slipping. 

I’ll quit, Sam thought — and 
he knew immediately that he 
would not. 

The lure was still there. 
Someday he would talk his 
Uncle into transferring him to 
Mars — or even to the moon. 
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That hope made it all worth 
waiting for. 

“I’m space-happy,” he said 
aloud. That’s right — you’re 
space-happy and you can’t be 
cured. You should have been 
cured when they kicked you 
out oj pilot’s training eight 
years ago. You should have 
been cured forever when they 
refused even to accept your ap- 
plication for civilian pilot train- 
ing — because of your service 
wash-out. But that left Allied 
and one chance. 

A LLIED dredged the ore on 
the moon; Allied grew the 
medicinal herbs on Mars, and 
the succulent weeds that gave 
synthetic food a richness of 
taste that the billboards de- 
scribed as: “OSoGood.” For 
any trade there must be re- 
trade. Allied was first, and Al- 
lied had developed the re-trade. 
The Rocketline was not ships 
alone — it was a “multi-headed 
monster,” as the newspapers 
said. 

After thirty-seven years, 
since the first exploratory 
flight, the government had 
started to send a few colonists 
out — whole families. Thanks a 
lot. 



Allied. Better to be a ground- 
ling on Mars than a groundling 
on Earth. The stars are clear 
and clean when you see them 
from Mars — a pilot had told 
him that. Damn the law that 
made it impossible to book pas- 
sage without showing a business 
r e a s o n — or military-govern- 
ment reason — the latter, of 
course, by far the most impor- 
tant. Hah. 

So deep' was he in troubled 
thought that his buzzer sound- 
ed twice before it roused him. 

“Samuel?” his Uncle said. 
“Come in here.” 

“Yes sir.” He flipped the 
switch back up. My master’s 
voice. 

JLXIS UNCLE was sitting in 

A the straight-backed old 
chair that he refused to trade 
in. He did not look like a man 
that Time had called: “The 
sharpest financier of the age.” 
The clothes were good, but 
wrinkled. His hair was bushy 
and uncombed above tired eyes 
that looked beaten now. The 
old man sat bent over a bat- 
tered desk that was the scandal 
of the building, for a new desk 
could have come out of profits 
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— before taxes. This was the 
man who had put other men in 
space after the government had 
given up because of high cost 
and no return — not good jor 
the taxpayers, you know . . . 

The Allen motor- — cheap and 
slow — especially cheap. And 
a “magnanimous” government 
had let him share in his own 
invention. 

“Well?” the old man said. 

“Well what?” Sam asked, 
knowing perfectly well what his 
Uncle wanted. 

“What happened?” 

Sam looked at his Uncle. The 
old face was set with wwry 
lines. “It was continued until 
tomorrow.” 

“Did he get away with no 
jury?” 

Sam was surprised. “Yes.” 

The old man’s face relaxed 
a little. “That’ll speed them 
up,” he muttered. 

“Uh — U n c 1 e John — don’t 
you think he needs some help? 
There were eight government 
lawyers and clerks there.” 

“Sure he needs help.” The 
old man grinned. “That’s why I 
sent you down.” 

“But I don’t know anything 
about law.” 



“You know the people we 
deal with; you know the kind 
of terms we give them. You’ll 
know something about all of 
the witnesses that the govern- 
ment offers. Radden may need 
you.” The old man looked away 
from Sam and seemed to forget 
he was there — as he often did 
these days. 

.“Uncle John!” Sam said, 
calling him back to awareness. 
“How much are we paying 
him?” 

“Nothing,” his Uncle mur- 
mured. “He’s the best there is, 
and w’e’re not paying him a cent 
in cash. If he wins, he’s com- 
ing in with the company in a 
special position.” 

“Oh,” Sam said. He didn’t 
understand, but it really made 
no difference to him. He had 
asked the question to get his 
Uncle back from the brown 
world he fell into often now. A 
man couldn’t do things for mon- 
ey now — except tax money, but 
he could do them for the feel 
of power. Now even that was 
slipping away. 

His Uncle’s head drooped 
back down. After awhile Sam 
tiptoed out. 
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U AM I IN time?” Sam 
breathlessly asked a 
technician. 

“Sure, Mr. Allen.” The man 
motioned with his hand. “Go 
on up.” 

Sam went up the stairs two 
at a time. Outside, he could 
hear the thunder of motors; 
but it was only the warm-up 
machines that pre-heated the 
tubes. 

The glassed-in room offered 
a good view of the field. It was 
crowded now with minor tech- 
nicians and office workers some 
of whom, like Sam, rarely 
missed a take-off. Sam nudged 
his way between two men and 
put all his attention on the field 
outside where the sleek ship lay 
waiting in its cradle. The warm- 
up machines were being pulled 
away and the sound was chang- 
ing — not louder, but more 
shrill; the sleeping dragon of 
mythology come to life. And 
then the dragon was up, out 
of the cradle, in one surge of 
power. Tongues of flame and 
a wave of sudden wind kicked 
dust across the field. And fast- 
er the ship moved up — one 
piece of silvered metal outlined 
against the stars. 



“Oh my God!” the man next 
to Sam whispered. 

Then there was only a tiny 
bit of light growing smaller and 
smaller, while the sound waves 
reverberated through the build- 
ing. And Sam felt older as an- 
other ship, another dragon, left 
without him. 

He waited until the last 
speck of light had faded away. 
He turned. The man next to 
him had not moved. Sam went 
on to the stairs. He did not 
know whether to be surprised 
or not. The man next to him 
had been Arthur Radden. 

'T'HE FIRST government wit- 
A ness was Kenneth Laswell, 
one of the owners of the largest 
non-scheduled space-line. Sam 
knew him mostly as a dour, 
complaining telephone voice, 
having met him personally only 
once. 

“When you dock on the 
moon, Mr. Laswell,” the gov- 
ernment lawyer intoned, 
“whose docking facilities do 
you use?” 

“The Allied facilities.” 

“And if you have a break- 
down who repairs your ship?” 

“Allied,” Laswell said, and 
then added: “If they’re not 
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working on one of their own.” 
The government lawyer was 
pleased, but tried to keep it 
from showing in his voice. 
“Please, Mr. Laswell; answer 
only my questions. Now, Mr. 
Laswell, who do you deal with 
for cargoes on the Moon?” 
“Sometimes Allied, some- 
times the government.” 

“Who loads your cargo when 
you ship Allied material?” 
“Allied.” 

“Mr. Laswell — how much 
money did you pay Allied last 
year for the use of its docking 
facilities and repairs.” 

Laswell fumbled in his pock- 
et. “I have the total right 
here.” 

Sam saw Judge Blackman 
look up from behind the bench, 
as if waiting for an objection 
from Radden. But none came. 

Laswell uncrumpled a piece 
of paper. “$273,853,” he said. 

Then the questioning turned 
into a breakdown of that sum. 
How much for docking? How 
much for repairs? Parts? Load- 
ing? 

HE GOVERNMENT law- 
yer, probably emboldened 
by his success at evoking no 



protest from Radden, asked: 
“Mr. Laswell, in your opinion, 
does Allied control of the facili- 
ties on the moon cost you a 
good part of your profit every 
year?” 

Once again Blackman moved 
nervously behind the bench. 
Radden again did nothing. 

“Yes sir.” 

“That will be all. Your wit- 
ness,” the government lawyer 
said to Radden. 

Sam was disgusted. He sat 
tensely at the defense table 
while Radden got up. Those 
looks of Judge Blackman had 
been invitations to object; but 
Radden was too incompetent to 
even realize what was going 
on. 

Radden’s voice was soft and 
easy — a different voice than 
Sam remembered from yester- 
day. 

“Your name is Kenneth Las- 
well?” 

“Yes sir.” 

“You are an owner of United 
Rocketlines?” 

“Yes.” 

“You stated that you paid 
Allied almost $300,000 for the 
use of its Moon facilities last 
year?” 
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“That is correct.” 

“You paid them, for exam- 
ple, a flat $500 every time you 
used their landing docks for 
landing and departure?” 

“Yes.” 

'T'HE VOICE lowered. 

“You’re a rocket man, Mr. 
Laswell. How many times 
would you say that one of those 
dock cradles can be used before 
it has to be junked?” 

“The maximum would be 
about a hundred times,” Las- 
well said. 

“Have you ever inquired 
into the cost of putting up your 
own docking facilities, Mr. Las- 
well?” 

“Yes sir — I have. It was pro- 
hibitive.” 

“What would it have cost 
you?” 

“A little more than $50,000 
a cradle.” 

“Is that about the same price 
that Allied pays for their cra- 
dles, plus the loss on shipping?” 

Laswell saw the trap too 
late. “Yes.” 

“Objection!” bawled the gov- 
ernment attorney. “Mr. Laswell 
can’t be expected to know the 
cost of Allied’s cradles.” 



Radden grinned humorless- 
ly. “Mr. Laswell seems to — as 
does the government attorney. 
I’m wondering where they got 
that information.” 

Sam watched the government 
attorney redden. 

“Overruled,” Blackman said 
heavily. 

“Now figure it out, Mr. Las- 
well,”. Radden continued, 
“that for $500 a time you do 
damage to Allied’s cradles 
which costs them at or over 
$500 in maintenance. Is that 
not correct?” 

Laswell squirmed in the wit- 
ness chair. Radden turned his 
back on the man. For a tiny 
second he caught Sam’s eyes 
and smiled. “No more ques- 
tions,” he said. 

pOR FOUR more days, ex- 
■*" amination and introduction 
of documentary evidence went 
on. After that one acute ques- 
tioning employed on Laswell, 
Radden seemed to content him- 
self with routine, stodgy ques- 
tions about the operations of 
the non-sched lines. Were they 
showing a profit? They were. 
Did Allied give favored treat- 
ment to Allied ships, so far as 
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repairs went? Most of the oper- 
ators had to admit that they 
had experienced no such fa- 
vored treatment. 

Sam reasoned it out. It was 
realty a fight of the little boys 
against the big boy who lived 
up the street. The smaller op- 
erators were not angry because 
the big boy was picking on 
them — they were worried be- 
cause he could pick on them. 

The Government presented 
graphs in evidence to show 
what percentage in trade Allied 
carried, and what” percentage 
the smaller outfits carried. 
Radden countered by asking 
several of the operators if they 
were not carrying all of the 
loads and passengers that their 
capacity would allow. They 
were. But still the evidence was 
impressive that Allied was a 
big dog sharing its bone — a dog 
that could withdraw it at any 
time. 

At lunch on the last day, the 
government was allowed to pre- 
sent evidence, Sam watched 
Radden pick at his food. “Wor- 
ried?” he asked. 

“No,” the lawyer said and 
■ smiled quietly. “We’re going to 
win — this time. I’m trying to 
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figure a way to keep them beat 
after this trial is over.” 

Sam wished he could be as 
sure as the lawyer. 

“It used to be,” the lawyer 
mused, “that trials like this 
took months. There’d be mil- 
lions of words in a transcript 
of evidence. Thank God, that’s 
been changed by limitations of 
evidence laws. Otherwise they’d 
just snow us under by sheer 
weight of evidence, by present- 
ing more evidence on every 
point than we did. And that 
would ruin the impression I’m 
trying to create.” 

TT'HE GOVERNMENT rest- 
ed their case that afternoon. 
Radden presented only one wit- 
ness — a certified public ac- 
countant who was in charge of 
the United States Income Tax 
Collections Bureau for that dis- 
trict. A number of graphs and 
cost reports, and income in- 
vestigation reports, that Rad- 
den had subpoenaed were 
placed in evidence. 

Radden rested Allied’s case 
ii^ less than three hours. 

Judge Blackman set a date 
for the reading of his decision. 
Sam was almost sure it would 
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be for the government — the tion with you. If the govern- 
only thing which clouded this ment had had much more time, 
belief was the smile on Rad- we’d have been dead ducks.” 
den’s face when they left the The old man nodded. “I re- 
courtroom. alize it was a close call.” 



The decision was read. 

Now they were back in the 
office of John Allen, who sat 
in his hard, old chair with a 
big glass of scotch and soda in 
his hand. The doctor had for- 
bidden the old man a drink, 
but Sam wasn’t going to say 
anything about it now. 

For the most part, he was 
bewildered. How could a man 
win when he failed to take ad- 
vantage of objecting to incom- 
petent questions asked by his 
opponent? How could a man 
win with only one witness. 

Uncle John beamed. “Well, 
it worked the way you said it 
would, Arthur.” 

The lawyer nodded. The tiny 
smile came. “Now I hope you 
take my advice and sell all of 
your subsidiary companies. 
That way, you may be able to 
stave off any more proceedings 
like these. And I’d like for you 
to make a really conscientious 
effort to interest someone else 
to enter into full-scale competi- 



CAM SAID: “I still can’t fig- 
^ ure out how you beat them.” 
He looked at the lawyer who 
was gravely watching him. 
“You waived a jury when the 
Judge was an ex-FTC man. 
You let them get in evidence 
that you could have kept out. 
You presented almost no evi- 
dence for our side.” He shook 
his head. “And then you win. 
My God — if you’d really tried, 
you might have gotten them to 
turn over all the military in- 
stallations on the Moon and 
Mars to Allied.” 

“That was hardly my inten- 
tion, Sam,” the lawyer said 
softly. “To be frank — when I 
took this case, I thought there 
was almost no chance to win it. 
And then I got to checking 
Allied records and saw just one 
chance.” He grinned. “But 
first, before we get into that, 
do you know what percentage 
of jury cases are decided 
against a company accused of 
violating the Kealing-MacKen- 
zie Law?” 
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“No,” Sam said, and then 
added: “Sir.” 

“About ninety out of every 
hundred — much higher than 
the percentage of judge-dec-id- 
ed cases. The reason, of course, 
is that a jury of ordinary peo- 
ple just aren’t very lenient with 
big companies. For example: If 
you and I have a helio wreck, 
and it’s my fault, a jury might 
give you $10,000 — if you’re 
pretty well banged up and my 
insurance won’t cover it. But 
if you cut your lip when 
a Trans-American Passenger 
Rocket lands, the jury will -give 
you three or four times as 
much. A jury just can’t sym- 
pathize with a big boy. 

“I worked with Judge Black- 
man in the FTC, and I know 
that he’s a fair man. The job 
he has now is his for life; he 
can’t be removed, no matter 
how he decides a case.” 

UAS TO THE rest. . .” The 
lawyer stretched himself 
in the chair. “I’m not proud 
of it. It is ethical to do what I 
did, but it does not fit in with 
what my own conscience be- 
lieves.” He gave Sam a pierc- 
ing look. “You know that you 



overpaid the taxes last time?” 

“Sure, I made out the claim 
and Uncle John had me take it 
down. We overestimated reve- 
nue and went over estimated 
cost.” 

“Well, then — listen to this: 
As I told you, there are two 
types of offenses under Keal- 
ing-MacKenzie, the second of 
which is most serious. There’s 
actual monopolization— con- 
trolling more than your share 
of the business — and Allied is 
guilty as hell of that. The pun- 
ishment is a fine, plus breaking 
up the offending company into 
competing units — if that is pos- 
sible. It would be with Allied. 

“The other offense is intend- 
ing to monopolize, which -is sort 
of like intending to murder 
someone. The punishment 
there, if guilty, is for the gov- 
ernment to take over the com- 
pany and dedicate all its pat- 
ents to the public, so that the 
directors will not have a chance 
to sin again. And, of course, 
the government lawyers will al- 
ways charge both offenses and 
then forget the minor one if 
they think they can prove the 
major. And they thought they 
could. They had your old tax 
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return and under it you had a 
really fabulous return.” 

A little pain came into the 
lawyer’s voice. “I hurried 
them; I had the trial date set 
ahead. I objected to any con- 
tinuances of over one day. And 
when one lawyer faces eight 
and the eight claim they are 
unprepare d — how does it 
sound? They had the evidence 
of intent from that erroneous 
tax return, and from what the 
other operator s — who are 
afraid of you — told them. They 
thought that was enough. So 
they didn’t bother with evi- 
dence on the first count; and 
because I could disprove the 
second, and didn’t want evi- 
dence to come in on the first, 
I let them enter all the incom- 
petent evidence on intent that 
they wanted to.” 

JLTE LOWERED his head. 

“Then I entered the sec- 
ond tax return — the corrected 
one. It showed that by United’s, 
and the rest of the non-scheds 
own evidence, these companies 
made more profit than Allied 
did, as compared to base in- 
vestment.” The lawyer paused. 
“It showed, that you sold your 



parts and services on an ac- 
tual cost basis — which, by the 
.way, you’ve only been doing 
for the years since your Uncle 
engaged me as special counsel.” 

He smiled. “You’re a w T olf, 
John, and the days of wolves 
are over for awhile.” He looked 
back at Sam. “Anyway, you 
can’t prove actual intent to 
monopolize when you don’t 
drive your competition to the 
wall, but instead let them make 
more profit than you do.” 

“I didn’t like to do what I 
did; it is an unfair way to win 
a case.” Radden stood up and 
laid his drink on the table. “I’ll 
have sleepless nights because of 
it. But I believe that man won’t 
ever make the stars on govern- 
ment wing s— not to stay. 
Colonization and development 
runs years behind survey. But 
a private organization does 
business for one reason — to 
make a profit, and the man 
who makes the profit is the 
man who gets someplace first. 

“We’re ready for the stars 
now. Maybe Allied won’t be 
the one to make it, but you’ll 
help. The government doesn’t 
experiment any longer — private 
business does, because they 
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have to find a way to make new 
profits. The only place for 
those profits is out there, and 
that is where we are going. 
Sooner or later, some company 
will develop a faster than light 
drive; the government never 
will. 

T TNCLE JOHN tinkled the 
ice in his glass. “I think 
we’ll be able to pay your fee 
about the first of the year.” 
The lawyer’s face brightened. 
“The sooner, the better.” 

The old man turned to Sam. 
“I’m sending him out to take 
care of turning over our trade 
companies on Mars to whoever 
we sell them to — make sure we 



don’t violate any rules and reg- 
ulations.” 

Sam saw the same look in 
the lawyer’s eyes that he had 
seen the night the dragon took 
off. A look he had seen mir- 
rored in his own eyes whenever 
he thought of the frontiers out 
there — the frontiers that should 
and would expand. And he was 
glad for the lawyer — glad that 
the man’s dream was coming 
true, because this man had guts 
enough to sacrifice one ideal 
for another. Sam was glad, 
without a trace of envy. 

“I’m sending you with him,” 
his Uncle said. 

★ 



three t»pno(eh Mystery Tales 

. ★ HOT HEIRESS 

by Calvin M. Knox 

* INVISIBLE EVIDENCE 
by L. A. Eshbach 

* THE DRAGON MURDERS 
Latest Simon Ark story 
by Edward D. Hoch 

These, and many others, are featured in 

DOUBLE ACTION DETECTIVE & Mystery stories 

September issue now on sale 



REAPIN’ and WRITHIN’ 

EOOK REVIEWS by Calvin M. Knox & Jay Tyler 



OUT OF THIS WORLD, 
by Murray Leinster 

BIG PLANET, by Jack 
Vance 

TWICE IN TIME, by 
Manly Wade Wellman 
THE INFINITE BRAIN, 
by Charles R. Long 

ALIEN DUST, by E. C. 
Tubb 

All published by Avalon 
Books, at $2.75 each. 

ERE ARE five more 
titj.es in the by-now- 
considerable list of 
Avalon Science Fiction titles — 
two by long-time practitioners 
of s-f, one each by exponents 
of the post-war American and 
British schools, and one by a 
complete newcomer. 

Somewhat surprisingly, the 
Leinster entry, “Out Of This 
World”, is by several parsecs 
the weakest of the lot. Lurking 



behind the irrelevant title are 
four novelets originally . pub-v 
lished in Thrilling Wonder 
Stories circa 1947, dealing with 
the superscientilic accomplish- 
ments of Bud Gregory, a 
Smoky Mountains hillbilly of 
formidable laziness — Gregory 

has an incredible intuitive 
grasp of science. 

The original magazine series 
was template in structure — . 
that is, each of the yarns fol- 
lowed the same general plot 
outline, instead of developing 
a continuous story line that 
evolved from one month to the 
next. (A good example of the 
latter, “evolutionary”, series 
is the Asimov “Foundation” 
stories.) Little has been done 
to alter Leinster’s template 
structure in the Avalon edition, 
except for the addition of 
minor connective tissue linking 
the episodes. 
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lOASICALLY, each story 
deals with a Menace — the 
first three atomic in nature, 
the last an attack from space. 
Dr. David Murfree of the 
Bureau of Standards seeks out 
the unwilling genius, Bud 
Gregory, and prods . him into 
coming up with some miracu- 
lous device that heads off ca- 
tastrophe. 

There are many good I : n- 
sfer touches in the scient' ic 
rationales for Gregory’s “din- 
kuses” — but for once Lein- 
ster’s inventiveness is out-, 
weighed by his repetitious plot- 
ting, molecule-deep character- 
ization, and frequent tendency 
to lapse into a Mother Goose 
kind of narrative style. Much 
of the action is flatly uncon- 
vincing — particularly in the 
naively-handled section in 
which Bud Gregory single- 
handedly leads a demoralized 
America to victory in World 
War III. Perhaps this is one 
magazine series that should 
have been left interred; each 
novelet makes acceptable light 
reading by itself, as is expecta- 
ble from such a veteran pro- 
fessional as Leinster — but the 
cumulative effect is on the un- 
derpowering side. 



Y«7^HATEYER black marks 
vv Avalon might have earned 
for itself on the Leinster book 
are quickly wiped out by the 
other four titles in this group, 
luckily. One of the best Avalon 
selections so far has been Jack 
Vance’s “Big Planet”, drawn 
from the pages of a 1952 
Startling Stories — a sprawling, 
colorful, adventurous epic well 
worth the canonization of hard- 
cover binding. 

Vance has had the happy in- 
spiration of choosing as his 
background a planet eighty 
thousand miles in circumfer- 
ence, of low gravity, and thus 
Earthlike in all but size. His 
Big Placet has been colonized 
by various groups from Earth 
— a patchwork of curious 
civilizations, mutated through 
hundreds of years into nothing 
quite of Earth. 

Nine Earthmen, an investi- 
gating committee, are ship- 
wrecked on Big Planet — forty 
thousand miles from safety. 
What follow’s is a plot as old 
a.s Homer, and still full of life: 
the epic story of those nine 
Earthmen’s trek across the 
face of Big Planet. 

As told, the tale is one of 
wmnders on every page: a sheer 
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triumph of imaginative story- 
telling. Vance has perhaps no 
equal in the art of creating 
sensuous images of alien 
worlds; his style — as indivi- 
dual a voice as there is in sci- 
ence fiction — is one of con- 
tinual delight. One by one, the 
little party of Earthmen suffers 
diminution of its numbers as 
it passes through the myriad 
menaces of Big Planet. Fault- 
lessly Vance conjures up mar- 
velously compelling visions of 
fantasy in chapter after chap- 
ter. 

TF THE story has a fault, it 
A is , that there is not enough 
of it. . Big Planet is too won- 
drous a concept to waste on a 
mere 50,000 words; Vance 
might have prolonged the 
journey for four times its 
length with little loss of inter- 
est; and perhaps he might have 
produced a classic of the 
stature of the (immensely 
longer) Tolkien trilogy or Ed- 
dison’s “Worm Ouroboros” . 

The Avalon edition is slight- 
ly condensed, but the magazine 
version of 1952 raised the 
same objection: it seemed a 
segment of a far vaster work, 
rather than an entity in itself. 



After all, barely a fraction of 
Big Planet’s surface is depict- 
ed in the published story; this 
reader — and no doubt many 
others — most fervently would 
welcome a return visit to Big 
Planet, in order to find out 
what lies beyond the next hill. 
But we should be grateful for 
the slice of Big Planet Jack 
Vance has given us — for “Big 
Planet’’ is a gorgeously colorful 
adventure, only incidentally 
science fiction but a spellbind- 
ing yarn nonetheless. 

NOTHER example of fine 
storytelling is Manly 
Wade Wellman’s “Twice In 
Time”, which Avalon has re- 
printed from Startling Stories 
of May 1940. “Twice In Time” 
is perhaps the first of the 
many science fiction stories 
which have sought to explain 
the enigma of Leonardo da 
Vinci by depicting hire as a 
stranded time-traveler from 
the future. It’s a feeble idea at 
best, bordering on intellectual 
irresponsibility; but Wellman 
succeeds with it because of the 
colorful qualities of his narra- 
tive. 

The science fiction element 
in “ Twice In Time” is slim. 
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Leo Thrasher, a 19-year-old 
art student studying in Italy, 
devises a “time reflector” with 
which he hopes to hurl himself 
back to Fifteenth Century 
Florence. He succeeds, arriv- 
ing on schedule in the year 
1470, but discovers immediate- 
ly that for one thing he has 
landed in the midst of grave 
trouble, and for another he no 
longer remembers the details 
of his “time reflector”, and is 
therefore permanently strand- 
ed. 

■W^ELLMAN proceeds to put 
young Leo through a 
series of swashbuckling adven- 
tures, generally keeping close 
to the known facts of da 
Vinci’s life. He deviates occa- 
sionally, as when he invents an 
otherwise unknown six-year 
dungeon sentence for his hero; 
but the narrative moves swift- 
ly and usually convincingly to 
its fine climax, the assassina- 
tion of Giuliano de’Medici. 

Perhaps the richest of Well- 
man’s inventions is his villain, 
the suave and sinister Guarac- 
co, who exploits the youthful 
Leonardo. As a novel of time 
travel, “Twice In Time” lags 
far behind its more ingenious 



predecessors, Mark Twain’s 
“Connecticut Yankee in King 
Arthur’s Court” and L. Sprague 
de Camp’s “Lest Darkness 
Fall”. And, perhaps, Wellman’s 
Leo Thrasher is not sufficient- 
ly complex a personality to 
have become the strange man 
we know as Leonardo da Vinci. 
But on its own terms “Twice 
In Time” is an agreeable and 
entertaining novel of pseudo- 
history. 

r\N PAGE 200 of Charles 
Long’s “The Infinite 
Brain”, a character says, “It 
is hard to explain something 
you don’t understand yourself” 
— and, clinging to that excel- 
lent maxim, I won’t make any 
attempt to outline the plot, 
which is as description-defying 
a tangled web as any yet spun 
by that master of overcom- 
plication, A. E. van Vogt. But 
briefly, the plot-elements are 
these: a tycoon, named An- 
drew Galeko, has blasted off 
for Venus in a privately-con- 
structed spaceship on the eve 
of World War III. He awakes 
in a mysterious far- future 
world dominated by a com- 
munal mind — the Infinite 
Brain of the title — and simul- 
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taneously finds himself in 
several other places and/or 
times, with one final twist at 
the end that somehow pulls 
the entire story into shape. 

The confusion is probably 
due to the fact that Long, 
whoever he is, is not a pro- 
fessional writer; he handles 
his material unsurely, develop- 
ing promising scenes and let- 
ting them trail away into in- 
coherence. But this very ama- 
teurism is responsible for the 
book’s definite virtue: Long 
sees things through eyes fresh 
and uncluttered with habitual 
plot-devices. His descriptions 
of spaceship life are crisp and 
vivid; and time and again the 
muddy plotting gives way to 
a genuine vision of wonder. It’s 
too bad that the book falls 
down on the technical level, 
since Long obviously has the 
ability to create suspenseful 
scenes and complex science- 
fictional images; as it stands 
it’s a flawed but interesting 
book — worth investigating de- 
spite its imperfections. 

r THE LAST of this group, 
“Alien Dust” by English 
science-fictionist E. C. Tubb, 
is the closest of all to pure 



science-fiction. It’s the detailed 
and doggedly tough-minded 
story of the first Mars colony, 
told in a realistic documentary 
style. “Alien Dust" is not real- 
ly a novel at all— except in a 
broad sense of the word — 
since structurally it consists of 
a series of loosely-integrated 
episodes, scenes in the develop- 
ment of the colony over, a 
period of thirty-five years. Not 
one of the original characters 
is still on stage by the book’s 
close, and this tends to make 
the story-line fragmentary and 
diffuse. 

But what does emerge, 
though, out of the half dozen 
interrelated stories Tubb tells, 
is a grim picture of the con- 
quest of a world, against over- 
whelming odds. The book has 
some of the sweep of history, 
and Tubb’s cool and precise 
prose paints a sharp picture of 
the Martian landscape. 

Unfortunately, the fiction 
element of the book does not 
stand up as well as the science; 
in the earlier chapters particu- 
larly, characterization is at a 
bare minimum, though Tubb 
does show greater emotional 
insight into his pioneers later 
[Turn To Page 111] 




The ruling on the 
Tellua 11 seemed un- 
warranted to L e n 
Sesmic. 



THE OUTCASTS 

by George H. Smith 



What manner of plague 
could this ship be car- 
rying that made her a 
Flying Dutchman of 
space? 



T HE OLD rust-covered 
starship circled the 
planet Olympia in an 
orbit matching that of the 
Olympian Space Control Sta- 
tion. To Len Sesmic, who 
stood looking out a port in 
the Director’s office, it 
looked incredibly ancient. It 
looked more like a picture cut 
from the pages of a history 
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book and pasted against an 
artificial black background 
than a real ship just a few 
miles away. 

“I can hardly believe it’s 
real/’ he said turning toward 
Jackson Townly, Director of 
the Control Station. “I’ve 
never seen a ship that old.’’ 

“Neither had I. Len” Town- 
ly said, looking at his young 
assistant with a worried 
frown. “But I’m not surprised 
to see her. I had a message 
this morning from Asgard 
Control so I knew she was 
here in . the system. But I 
didn’t expect her quite this 
soon.” 

“Is there something wrong, 
sir? About that ship, I mean.” 

“Yes; Len,” the older man 
said slowly, “I’m afraid there 
is. That’s the Tellus II out 
there and in a short time we’ll 
be receiving a message from 
her requesting permission to 
land... and we’ll have to re- 
fuse that permission.” 

“Refuse? But, sir, that ship 
has been in space for years 
from the look of her. They 
must need supplies and the 
crew will need to feel solid 
earth beneath their feet and 
breathe something besides 
canned air. You don’t know 
,what it’s like to...” 

“I was a spaceman once my- 
self, Len, so I do know what 
it’s like,” Townly said. 



“Then why? I don’t under- 
stand.” 

U'T’HE TELLUS II is 
A quarantined. She is not 
permitted to land on any 
civilized planet by order of 
the Galactic Council.” 

“You mean she has some 
infectious disease on board?” 
“Yes. The Tellus carries 
one of the most virulent dis- 
eases known to man.” 

“Oh, then the quarantine is 
only temporary,” Sesmic said 
stepping to the radio-phone. 
“I’ll call New Tulsa and have 
doctors and nurses...” 

“D octors and nurses 
wouldn’t be of any use what- 
ever,” Townly said quietly. 

“But there must be some- 
thing we can do. They’ll be 
going mad in there.” 

“When they call for per- 
mission to land, we’ll grant 
them only orbital time for 
necessary repairs and for sup- 
plies and fuel to be taken 
aboard.” 

“Good God, sir, is that all! 
Is that all you’re going to do 
for them?” Len was thinking 
of the long jumps he had 
made himself and of the long- 
ing that ate into a man’s soul 
to see a blue sky, to breathe 
fresh air and to feel dirt be- 
neath his feet. 

“That’s all we can do. As- 
gard Control refused them 
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permission for even that 
much.” 

“But why?” 

{{QIRIUS III permitted the 
Tellus to land five years 
ago and it is now a barren 
desert. That was the first 
time she had been permitted 
to set down in two hundred 
years and disaster immediate- 
ly followed. She is a flying 
Dutchman of space and she’ll 
go on wandering from planet 
to planet until she falls apart, 
just as the Tellus I did be- 
fore her. Then her poeple will 
be given another ship and 
they and their descendants 
will go on searching the gal- 
axy for someone to listen to 
them.” 

“I don’t understand. . .1. . .” 
“Perhaps it’s just as well. 
The Galactic Council has 
good reason for the quaran- 
tine and we will carry it out. 
Or rather you will,” the 

Director said glancing at the 
clock. “I’m due at the Plane- 
tary Council meeting in an 
hour. I don’t like to saddle 
you with this, but if we ex- 
pect to get our new appro- 
priation I’ve got to be there.” 
“Yes, sir. I’ll see that every- 
thing goes all right.” 

Director Townly looked 

out to where the Tellus lay, 

her rusted sides picked out 

by the light of Wolf 359, the 
sun of Asgard and Olympia. 
“I’ll be back as soon as possi- 



ble; but for the next two or 
three days, you’re in full 
charge.” 

“Yes, sir. I’ll do my best.” 
“I’m sure you will, Len, but 
remember that the policy of 
the Council in the matter of 
the Tellus isn’t to be ignored 
or changed.” ■ 

A FEW MINUTES after 
Townly’s departure there 
was a knock on the door of 
the office and Len started up 
guiltily from the Director’s 
chair as the radio operator 
entered. 

“The Captain of the Tellus 
is on the visio, Mr. Sesmic, 
asking for the Director.” 
“The Director is planet- 
side,” Len said, “I’ll take it.” 
Four or five of the station’s 
personnel were grouped 
around the spacephone in the 
radioroom. They had seen the 
ancient craft and their curios- 
ity was aroused. 

“Well, well, here's the Act- 
ing Director,” Paul Norwich, 
the communications expert, 
said as Len entered. His 
heavy face wore a smile 
which was intended to mask 
his dislike. 

Ignoring Norwich, Len 
seated himself in front of the 
visio. A tall, stiffly-erect man 
with closely cropped gray 
hair stared at him from the 
screen. He was dressed in 
brilliant but slightly shabby 
clothing of a type that was 
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unfamiliar to Len. Standing 
slightly behind the man were 
several other men and a girl. 
A tall, straight-limbed, short- 
haired girl in her early twen- 
ties. 

“Are you Mr. Sesmic?” the 
gray-haired man asked brisk- 

!y- 

“Yes, I am,” Len replied 
wondering at the emphasis 
on the word mister. 

“We have requested per- 
mission to land and we would 
like to know why our request 
has been refused,” the man 
said in ice-chip tones. 

“Ah, yes, well...” Len 
couldn't take his eyes off the 
girl. She stared back at him, 
but there was nothing friend- 
ly in the stare. “It is the 
policy of the Galactic Council 
that the Tell us shall not be 
permitted to land on any 
civilized planet...” 

There was a look of con- 
tempt on the Tellus captain’s 
face. “What have the Galactic 
Council to do with it?” 

Len listened to the bitter 
tirade, for a time, then broke 
in. "You will be permitted to 
orbit until necessary repairs 
are made. Food and fuel will 
be delivered to you on re- 
quest.” 

The girl stepped in front of 
the captain quickly, and said, 
“Mr. Sesmic, I appeal to you 
as one human being to an- 



other. We are in desperate 
need. We must make a planet 
fall. You see, we have twenty 
cases of space cafard aboard.” 

Len frowned. He knew; un- 
less space cafard victims 
could have a few days on a 
planet, they’d become hope- 
lessly and violently insane. 

He didn’t understand the 
Council policy, but he felt it 
was too harsh. What possible 
harm could a -few hundred 
people do to a whole planet? 

He turned to Norwich. “Set 
up a message for Tulsa Base. 
Tell them that the Tellus II 
has space cafard aboard, and 
that Acting Director Sesmic 
recommends lifting quaran- 
tine to permit planetfall.” 

Four hours later, the reply 
came : 

PERMISSION GRANT- 
ED ON YOUR RECOM- 
MENDATION. LANDING 
TO BE MADE ON CAR- 
SON’S ISLAND IN TYRON 
SEA ONLY. SUPPLIES 
AND GROUND PERSON- 
NEL BEING DISPATCHED 
TO ISLAND. STAY IS TO 
BE FOR ONE WEEK 
ONLY. SPACE CAFARD 
VICTIMS WILL BE AL- 
LOWED TO LEAVE SHIP 
BUT NO OTHERS. THESE 
WILL BE PLACED IN 
CARE OF DOCTORS AND 
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RETURNED TO SHIP AS 
SOON AS WELL. YOU 
WILL BE RELIEVED 
WHEN T O W N L Y RE- 
TURNS AT 1300 AND 
WILL TAKE CHARGE OF 
ISLAND OPERATION. 
THIS IS YOUR BABY. 

It was signed by Davidson, 
the Head of the Council. 

At the appointed hour, Len 
Sesmic and his two assistants, 
dressed in light clothing, 
walked up to the gangway of 
the Tell us II. 

Captain Bolac stood at at- 
tention at the head of the 
gangplank to greet them. He 
was dressed even more bril- 
liantly than before and, as 
Len had hoped, the dark- 
haired girl was beside him. 

“Welcome, sir. It’s good of 
you to visit us.” The Captain 
raised one hand to his cap in 
a gesture which Sesmic had 
never seen before. Since Len 
had put out his hand to shake 
hands at the same time there 
was a moment of confusion. 

T HE CAPTAIN recovered 
first and turning to the 
girl said, “This is my daugh- 
ter, Lt. Katherine Bolac.” 
The girl made the same puz- 
zling gesture and the Captain 
turned to the other men of 
the welcoming committee and 
said proudly, “And this is 
our leader, Baron Kurt 



Schuster.” The Baron was 
even more straight-backed 
than the Captain and his hair 
was more closely cropped. He 
clicked his heels and bent 
from the waist, ignoring 
Len’s outstretched hand. 

“It’s very decent of you to 
have us aboard. Captain Bo- 
lac, after the way we greeted 
you,” Norwich said as they 
were led into the ship. 

The girl’s eyes flashed as 
she said, “For us it isn’t a 
new kind of greeting. The 
curse of the Galactic Council 
has followed us everywhere.” 

The Captain nodded in 
agreement. “This ship has 
touched ground only half a 
dozen times in the last two 
hundred years.” 

“Of course, we have to fol- 
low instructions — but I can’t 
understand the policy of the 
Council in this matter,” Len 
said. 

“We, sir,” said the Baron, 
“are idealists, and the galaxy 
has no place for idealists any- 
more.” 

“We have arranged a little 
ceremony in your honor, Mr. 
Sesmic,” the Captain said. 
“Perhaps you will understand 
better after you have seen it.” 

“But first,” Katherine said, 
“a cool drink for the gentle- 
men.” 

“But, of course,” the Baron 
said, “it is so seldom we have 
guests. Shall we go to my 
quarters, gentlemen?” 
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T HE BARON’S quarters 
were large and commodi- 
ous even for a ship the size 
of the Tell us. Len sat in a 
comfortable chair in the 
drawing room of the suite 
with a glass of very good 
scotch in his hand and lis- 
tened to the Baron and the 
Captain talking to Johnson 
and Norwich. 

"We are never without 
credits to care for our needs. 
Any starship traveling be- 
tween the systems can carry 
goods enough to make a prof- 
it. They let us trade,” the 
Captain said bitterly. “They 
do not consider our goods to 
be contaminated.” 

Len looked up from the 
golden liquid in his glass 
into the violet blue eyes of 
Katherine Bolac. She re- 
turned his gaze so intently 
that he shifted his eyes' to 
the hangings of the room. 
They were hung from sticks 
and embossed with a green 
planet set against a field of 
gold. He remembered vaguely 
of having read of such hang- 
ings. What was it they were 
called? Oh yes, flags. Their 
history went back at least to 
the twenty-first century. He 
wished that Olympia weren’t 
such an out-of-the-way water 
planet. If he had been able 
to read more histor)', maybe 
he could understand the mys- 
tery of the Tellus. 

"I don’t know what we 



would have done had we re- 
ceived treatment on Olympia 
such as we did on Asgard,” 
the Captain went on. 

"Don’t you think it strange 
they wouldn’t even let us 
pick up supplies, Mr. Ses- 
mic?” Katherine asked. 

“It almost seemed that 
they were hiding something,” 
the Baron said. 

"Hiding something?” Ses- 
mic said and he and the other 
two Olympians looked at each 
other in puzzlement. “What 
do you mean? Why would 
they hide anything from 
you?” 

T HE BARON laughed con- 
descendingly. “We weren’t 
thinking of their hiding any- 
thing from us. We rather 
wondered if they weren’t up 
to something that they didn’t 
want you people to know 
about.” 

At mention of Asgard, Nor- 
wich’s face had darkened and 
now he demanded, “Just what 
do you mean?” 

The Baron turned to him 
quickly as though he had dis- 
covered some common ground 
for friendship. “I mean that 
...well, just suppose the As- 
gardians had decided to occu- 
py Miniver, the second planet 
of your sun. . .” 

"What on earth for?” 
Johnson laughed. “It’s a 
blasted hot box.” 
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“Quiet,” Norwich said. “I’m 
interested in this.” 

The Baron smiled and the 
Captain continued the discus- 
sion. “Suppose they had it in 
their minds to take over Min- 
iver, and were gathering a 
fleet to do it. They wouldn’t 
want a strange sljip nosing 
around, now would they?” 
“Take over? I don’t under- 
stand the term,” Len said. If, 
for some reason, the people 
of Asgard should decide they 
had a use for Miniver, they- 
would simply apply to the 
Galactic C Council for a 
charter for it.” 

“Ah...” the Baron broke 
in, “The Asgardians are non- 
human, are they not?” 

S ESMIC was bewildered. 

“Not human? You mean 
are they biologically differ- 
ent than we are here on 
Olympia?” 

“I mean they are not de- 
scended from the old stock, 
the secret stock of Mother 
Earth.” 

“No. . .no, they aren’t. They 
originated someplace out near 
Sirius.” 

“Just as I thought,” the 
Baron said triumphantly. 
“And the majority of the 
Galactic Council is composed 
of non-humans, is it not?” 
“Say,” Norwich exclaimed, 
“that’s right. I never thought 
of it before.” 

Len straightened in his 



chair as he said, “The Council 
is composed of twenty differ- 
ent intelligent species. I don’t 
see what you’re getting at.” 

“Nothing. Nothing, really. 
We were just wondering...” 
The Baron was interrupted by 
a knock on the door; a young 
man entered, lifted his hand 
to his cap, and reported in a 
loud voice that the people 
were ready for the review. 

“This,” said the Baron, “is 
what we have been waiting 
for. This is what we want to 
show you gentlemen. Perhaps 
then you will understand us.” 

S THEY rose, and fol- 
lowed the Baron into the 
passageway, Len managed to 
lag behind and fall in step 
with Katherine. He had been 
wanting to talk to her alone 
and this was his opportunity. 

“What a strange life you 
must have led always living 
on a starship,” he began. 
“Haven’t you felt the lack of 
a normal life? Wouldn’t you 
like a wider group of 
friends?” 

“Perhaps I would have. 
Perhaps all of us would have 
if we didn’t have a Cause. We 
have a purpose . that you 
planet-bounds seem to lack,” 
she replied with a proud 
smile. 

“And what is this cause, 
this purpose?” he asked, 
amused at her attitude. 

“The Cause of the Tellus, 
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the thing that they tried to 
eradicate forever from the 
human race when they sent 
the first Tellus to wandering 
in space three hundred years 
ago.” 

“Oh, and what is your part 
in this Cause?” 

The girl threw back her 
shoulders with an almost un- 
believable display of pride 
and vanity. “To bear children. 
To bear children for Terra! 
To bear warriors for the race. 
To bear the bravest and finest 
soldiers that every woman 
gave birth to!” 

Len’s mouth fell open in 
astonishment. “Soldiers? 
What are they?” 

Katherine’s lip curled. 
“They have made sheep out 
of you, haven’t they? These 
people who rule you, now 
that your real leaders have 
been destroyed or exiled into 
space. You don’t even know 
what soldiers are ! No wonder 
the bugs rule you!” 

Len didn’t try to conceal 
his bewilderment. “Really, I 
don’t understand...” 

“Of course you don’t un- 
derstand. How could you un- 
derstand what my people 
stand for? We are the only 
really alive members of the 
human race; we are the legit- 
imate rulers. They thought 
they had us beaten three hun- 
dred years ago when they 
took over after the second in- 
terstellar war, when they 



took our weapons away and 
condemned us to wander like 
van de Decken. But they 
couldn’t take our ideals away. 
You’ll see in a few minutes; 
we’re almost to the assembly 
hall.” 

L EN STARED at her in 
amazement for her lovely 
face had become distorted as 
though some obnoxious crea- 
ture had taken over her mind 
and was controlling her 
tongue. She was displaying 
hate, unreasoning hate. Per- 
sonal antagonism he could 
understand for he and Nor- 
wich felt it for each other, 
but this. . . 

“The fools didn't know 
what they were doing to the 
race when they took the poli- 
ticians, the aristocrats, the 
military men and the propo- 
gandists — the elite, in other 
words, of every planet and 
exiled them into space.” Her 
fingers were digging into his 
arm with her intensity. “And 
now look. . .they are ruled by 
aliens !” 

She dropped her hand to 
her side and straightened her 
shoulders pridefully again. 
“But someday soon, they will 
call on us again. That is what 
we have waited for— we. and 
our fathers, and grandfathers 
before us. You’ll see. It might 
even stir your tepid blood. 
We’ve remembered; we’ve 
preserved the flags, the 
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songs, the patriotisms, the 
hates. They've been handed 
down to us just as they ex- 
isted in the good old days.” 
They entered what must 
have been the largest com- 
partment of the ship and Len 
looked around with his brain 
in a whirl. What had he 
done? What had he let him- 
self in for? 

T HERE WERE some five 
hundred people gathered 
in the hall, all of them lined 
up in rows and columns. 
When they caught sight of 
the Baron and the Captain 
they began to cheer. It was 
a systematic, angry cheering 
that seemed to come from 
their muscles rather than 
directly from their mouths. 
The Baron raised his hands 
and the cheering stopped in- 
stantly. 

“We have guests, people of 
the Tel lus. Sing for them,’’ 
he commanded and as with 
one voice, the assembly be- 
gan to sing. 

If I forget thee, O Terra, 
Forget thy hills, thy seas. 
Forget the Earth that bore 
me. 

Thy skies and towering 
trees, 

Katherine gripped Len’s 
arm again. “Listen to that, 
listen! Have you ever heard 
anything like that before? 



That's the song of Terra. The 
Space Legion sang that just 
before the Battle of Titan. 
Listen.” 

If I forget thee, O Terra, 
My eyes too blind to see, 
If I forget the Homeworld, 
My lips too closed to speak, 

Captain Bolac and Norwich 
were talking in the back- 
ground and Len could hear 
their whispers through “’the 
banal words of the song. 

“I’ve never thought of it 
that way before,” Norwich 
was saying. “If they were to 
take Miniver, they would 
have twice the living room 
that we have. They could out- 
breed us, and in twenty years 
they could overwhelm us.” 
“Not if you were armed,” 
came the Captain’s whisper, 
“Not if you had weapons.” 

T HE SONG was ended now 
and the people below be- 
gan to file past. First came 
the men, all in perfect lines, 
all stepping together and not. 
ambling a’ong as a group of 
Olympians would have. 

“Those are men marching,” 
the Baron said, his eyes shin- 
ing. “Is this the first time 
you’ve ever seen men march- 
ing?” 

“Yes, it is," Len said. 

“Ah, so much, so very much 
the race has lost. So much 
that we could teach it. These 
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are the Patriot Veterans go- 
ing by now. Naturally, they 
aren’t really veterans; but 
they’re the descendants of the 
original heroes, the group 
that was driven from Teri'a.” 
“What are those sticks over 
their shoulders?’’ 

“Just sticks, Mr. Sesmic,” 
the Baron replied, “but some- 
day we’ll have guns. When 
they exiled us, they denied 
us technicians and machines 
so we have no real weapons.” 
"Here come the Loyal 
Daughters,” cried Katherine. 
She was shaking with excite- 
ment as the husky young 
women strode past. “Look 
how they’re stepping out. 
They know this is a special 
day!” 

“Splendid, don’t you 
think,” the Captain said to 
Johnson. “Does something to 
you, doesn’t it?” 

“They sure know how to 
keep together,” Johnson said 
unenthusiastically. 

“Here they come ! Here 
come the 1st Storm Troop 
Regiment !” Katherine said 
estactically as fifty young 
men in black shirts and tan 
trousers, carrying clumsy 
looking spears, marched by 
with set faces and without a 
sideward glance. 

“Uniforms!” Len said sud- 
denly, “That’s what they’re 
wearing, uniforms. I remem- 
ber now. I saw them in an old 
book I read.” 



«y E S, YOU’RE right,” 
JL Katherine told him with 
shining eyes. “Uniforms. 
There haven’t been any uni- 
forms for almost three hun- 
dred years. How dull it must 
have been.” She looked at 
Len’s tropical whites con- 
temptuously. “How could a 
woman ever sleep with a man 
who never wore a uniform?” 
His voice took on an edge 
as he told her, “Most of them 
don’t seem to mind at all.” 
The girl was much too en- 
grossed to even notice. “Look, 
now the Patriot Mothers are 
coming. Think of the sons 
they have borne. Look at their 
signs.” 

Close to a hundred women 
were marching past with 
grim, dedicated faces. Their 
eyes were focused on the ban- 
ners that went before them. 
Many of them carried large, 
hand-lettered signs. They 
read: 

DRIVE OUT THE ALIENS 
PLANETS FOR HUMANS. 
DEATH FOR BUG MEN. 
WOULD YOU WANT YOUR 
SISTER TO MARRY ONE 
OF THEM? 

ONE RACE, ONE CREED. 

TERRA FOREVER! 
DEATH. DEATH. KILL THE 
BUG MEN. 

KILL THE TRAITORS. 



“Death? Kill?” Len’s hand 
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went to his forehead. He was 
aware that Johnson had 
moved up to stand beside him 
and as he turned to him their 
glances met and he saw his 
own agony reflected in the 
other' man’s eyes. 

“Splendid! Wonderful!” 
Katherine and the Baron 
beamed at each other. The 
Captain was talking earnestly 
to Norwich. 

U'T'HERE MUST be old 

A books,” Len heard him 
say, “And surely someone 
would be willing to make 
weapons for us.” 

“Those damn bugs! They’re 
not going to get my wife!” 
Norwich grated. 

“Of course they’re not,” 
Bolac soothed him. “Not if 
you and a few others are will- 
ing to stand up and fight.” 

“Oh look, look! The Boy 
Heroes!” Katherine was al- 
most beside herself with ex- 
citement. 

Very young boys in their 
early teens dressed all alike 
in tan pants and shirts 
marched by carrying banners 
which closely resembled those 
of the Patriot Mothers. They 
said: 

NO AGREEMENTS WITH 
BUG MEN 

FIGHT, DON’T TALK! 
GIVE US THE WEAPONS 



AND WE’LL DO THE 
FIGHTING! 

Right behind them came 
the Girl Mothers. Len looked 
away as the swollen-stom- 
ached, carefully-walking girls 
went by. 

“Everyone of them is car- 
rying a fighting man !” 
Katherine said, her voice 
tight with pride. 

The girls began shouting in 
dedicated, fanatic voices. 
“Fight!” “War!” “Down with 
the aliens!” “Terra Forever!” 

Len’s head was whirling. 
He couldn't believe what he 
was hearing. There was noth- 
ing in his past experience 
with which to connect or in- 
terpret the almost holy light 
in the eyes of the Tel Ills’ 
passengers. The hysterical 
yelling had an almost hypnot- 
ic effect. 

Norwich was yelling with 
the rest. “Tellus. Tellus! 
TELLUS. TELLUS!” 

J OHNSON was still beside 
him and now he whispered. 
“Sir, what are we going to 
do? This ship is a traveling 
madhouse. The people aboard 
are insane.” 

“Yes, they are. You’re right. 
I’ll make some excuse to 
leave,” Len told him. “We" 
have to get out of here.” 
“Now,” the Baron was say- 
ing, “surely you can see in 
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what direction the future of 
the human race lies. This is 
the first time we have been 
allowed to land on a planet 
since the unfortunate busi- 
ness on S : rlus III. The fools 
didn’t un'.:rstand our mes- 
sage and started fighting 
among themselves, rather 
than attacking the aliens.” 
‘‘You mean that what hap- 
pened on Sirius III was the 
result of letting the Tellus 
land,” Len asked. 

“Indirectly, perhaps,” the 
Baron admitted. “They didn't 
understand; they accepted 
our doctrines but didn't take 
us for their leaders — we, who 
are the natural leaders of all 
mankind.” 

“Sirius III is a barren ra- 
dioactive desert now,” John- 
son said quietly. “I was there 
during my training days.” 

“I know,” Len said to him. 
A heavy burden of guilt was 
settling on him. He had to act 
fast, very fast. 

Turning to the Captain he 
said, “This has all been most 
interesting, but. . 

“Interesting? It’s wonder- 
ful!” Norwich interrupted. 

T HE CAPTAIN and Kath- 
erine smiled, and the 
Baron's pride glowed in his 
eyes. “We are glad that you 
understand. We've spent so 
many weary years, years in 
which no one appreciated 



what we and our forefathers 
stood for.” . 

“In fact, it’s so very won- 
derful,” Len went on, “That 
I think I should report to the 
Supreme Council at once.” 
The three visitors to Olym- 
pia smiled but Norwich said 
skeptically, “I don't trust the 
Council; they may have sold 
out to the Asgardians.” 

The smile on the Baron’s 
face faded as he said, "We 
will make our radio available 
to you at once, and you can 
make your report from our 
ship. In the meantime, you 
and your friends must accept 
our hospitality.” 

“Thank you for the kind- 
ness of youi; offer,” Len said 
with a side glance at Johnson 
and Norwich, “But my report 
to the Council must be made 
in person. The Council does 
not approve of visi-reports on 
subjects of this importance.” 
“That isn’t true,” Norwich 
said angrily. “And you know 
that it isn’t. What the hell 
are you trying to pull, Ses- 
mic?” 

“Norwich, be quiet!” Len 
snapped. 

“I know you, S e s m i c. 
You’re up to something; you 
weren’t impressed. Neither 
you nor Johnson are capable 
of seeing the danger from the 
Asgards. My brother was 
killed on Asgard. They said 
it was an accident but now I 
know. . .” 
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Len tried to quiet the other 
man but the Baron and the 
others were watching them 
closely. 

UT THINK I understand,” 

J-the Baron said at last, 
“but you’re not going to ruin 
this. We're too close this 
time. Our agents are already 
at work among the island peo- 
ple and soon they’ll be off 
the island and spreading the 
word all over Olympia about 
the danger from the Asgar- 
dians. And about the stupid 
blindness and treachery of 
the leaders of Olympia.” 

Len took a step forward 
with Johnson right at his 
heels. “I’m leaving this ship; 
you have no right to stop me.” 

“This is my right,” the 
Baron said, drawing a small 
tube from his belt. He pointed 
it at the deck near Len's feet 
and as a stream of light from 
it hit the metal, it burned a 
neat, little round hole in it. 

“This is also something you 
didn’t know, Mr. Sesmic. We 
do have weapons. Not many, 
it is true, but a few. This one 
was converted from an atomic 
drill we picked up in our 
wanderings. It’s really very 
effective. It could burn a hole 
in your head as well as in 
the deck.” 

At this threat of violence 
both Sesmic and Johnson 
turned pale. Len took a step 
backward, staring at the 



Baron as a mouse might stare 
at a cobra. “You wouldn’t... 
you couldn’t. . .turn that on 
a fellow man.” 

“Wouldn’t I, though,” the 
Baron laughed. “Just give me 
any trouble and I’ll be only 
too glad to.” 

“What . . . what do you want 
me to do?” Len asked, swal- 
lowing with difficulty. 

“I want you to go to the 
visiphone and call your Su- 
preme Council and tell them 
the truth about us.” 

“The truth?” Len asked, 
hardly able to believe wnat 
he heard. 

“But of course. You don’t 
think we're going to let you 
off the ship to lie about us, 
do you?” 

L EN KNEW then that the 
man was insane, that all of 
those aboard the Tell us II 
were insane — but with a type 
of insanity that could spread. 

“Sure,” he said easily, “I’ll 
tell the truth about you. Take 
me to your radioroom.” 

“Mr. Sesmic, Mr. Sesmic,” 
Johnson protested, “you don’t 
know what you’re doing.” 

In a few minutes, the Su- 
preme Council of Olympia 
had been contacted and Len 
was facing one of its commit- 
tees and Jackson Townly, his 
Chief. 

“I am in the radioroom of 
the Tellus III,” he told them. 
“I have visited the people of 
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this ship, and they have re- 
quested that I tell you the 
truth about them.” 

The expression on the faces 
of the councilmen ran the 
gamut from mild surprise to 
astonishment. “I am not going 
to tell any lies about these 
valiant .people,” Len went on, 
“because they have asked me 
not to.” 

“Yes, of course,” the head 
of the committee said. “Go 
on, we are listening.” 

Len Sesmic went on. He 
told in detail what he had 
seen. He told about the 
marching men, women and 
children, about the songs, the 
flags, the signs and the 
screamed slogans. 

((AMD THESE,” he con- 
eluded, "are the people 
who have been exiled from 
the planets for the past three 
hundred years. These are the 
people who now come to us 
with a plan. They offer them- 
selves as leaders in an attack 
on the planet Asgard. They 
offer a return to the old ways 
of mankind. They ask us to 
build weapons and follow 
them in a crusade to wipe all 
alien life from the galaxy. It 
is up to the Council to. . .” 

“That is enough,” the 
Baron said, cutting out the 
screen. “You have told the 
truth about us and that is 
what we wanted. The people 
of Olympia will hear the 



truth... and the truth will 
make them free.” 

“The people of Olympia 
are free. Free and sane. As 
the people of the galaxy are 
free and sane,” Len said. 

“You are a fool, Mr. Ses- 
mic, a cowardly fool,” the 
Baron said. “Take him from 
my sight. Put him off the 
ship with his friends. He 
sickens me.” 

Guards stepped forward 
and started to shove them to- 
ward the gangplank as Nor- 
wich shouted, “Wait! I’m 
with you. I think we ought 'to 
blast the Asgardians.” 

The Baron dismissed him 
with a careless wave. “You 
may return when the people 
of your planet join us in 
their millions. We have no 
time for you now; we have 
great plans to make.” 

' Police helios were already 
beginning to land about the 
field as the three were escort- 
ed from the Tel Jus II. Men 
ran toward the ship from all 
directions. 

L EN STRODE forward to 
meet them. It was the re- 
sult he had expected. The 
Council had, gone into action 
at once as soon as they heard 
his insane speech. His career 
was probably ruined, but he 
had at least made up for his 
original error in permitting 
the ship to land. 

“Close the hatches !” he 
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shouted to the approaching 
men. Permit no one to leave 
or enter the ship.” 

A police inspector hurried 
up to him. “Mr. Townly sends 
his regards, Mr. Sesmic. He 
says you know the situation, 
and for us to report to you 
for orders.” 

Len grinned for the first 
time since he entered the out- 
cast ship. Townly and the 
Council had understood! But 
then, who wouldn’t have? 
Who but madmen would 
think to take such things as 
war and conquest seriously? 

“Cut off all supplies to the 
Tellus he ordered, “and get 
your men to work rounding 
up agents from the ship who 



have gotten through to the 
island. I want the whole is- 
land quarantined at once.” 
“Quarantined?” the inspec- 
tor said, looking puzzled. 

“Yes, man, yes!” Len shout- 
ed. He looked at the crest- 
fallen Norwich and wondered 
about the men he had seen 
fraternizing with the Tellus ’ 
crew. “This island and every- 
one on it has been exposed to 
a deadly, virulent disease. A 
disease that can wipe out 
whole worlds!” 

“Disease, sir?” the Inspec- 
tor said looking worried. 
“What disease?” 

“A disease for which Man 
has even forgotten the name,” 
Len replied. 
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Vor Nollig, the Blue; Vor Nollig, the female Po- 
gath; Vor Nollig, the Chief Diplomat of Pogathon 
— dead, with a common carving knife plunged into 
her abdomen and her alien blood all over the floor 
of the room in which she had slept the night be- 
fore . . . 

And Felicity, the cat, dead — its head burned off. Why kill 
a harmless pet? 

Here is a startling new mystery novelet by the author of " The 
Shrouded Planet'’, and the "Father Riley” stories. You don’t 

want to miss. A LITTLE INTELLIGENCE 

by IKOBERT II ANDALL 

don’t miss the great October issue of 

FUTURE SCIENCE FICTION 

On Sale at all stands, August lit 




The Editor's Cmiiidenlial 



Drop into our office almost any day, and you’re i 
likely to find the editor looking like this. Stan-1 
ley’s trek through darkest Africa, searching for, I 
Livingstone, has nothing on our endless quest of 
really outstanding stories for you. 



Lord help us — what’s this? Has the editor 
stripped his gears under the terrible strain? Is he 
non compos mentis? About to run amok? No! I 1 
HE’S FOUND THAT ELUSIVE, OUTSTAND- 
ING STORY! 



Jubilatio in excelsis! It’s time to blow the horn,; 
to jump for utter glee, to proclaim to all and sun- 
dry (including Mrs. Sundry and the twins) that | 
we have a GREAT new serial novel awaiting'! 
you! 



CADUCEUS WILD 

by Ward Moore & Robert Bradford 
coming soon in this magazine — watch for it! 
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(continued, from page 94 ) 



on. None the less, several of 
the individual episodes are out- 
standingly handled, particular- 
ly the bitter little scene depict- 
ing the return of a Martian 
“hero” to Earth. It’s a solid 
and entertaining book, all in 
all. 

A note on the Avalon line 
in general: these are handsome 
books, well printed and bound, 
and attractively cased in plas- 
tic jacket-protectors. T h e v 
make worthwhile additions to 
the science-fiction fan’s li- 
brary; and in a time of publish- 
ing uncertainty, it’s refresh- 
ing to see a publishing compa- 
ny issuing science-fiction titles 
with this sort of regularity. It’s 
an enterprise that ought tn be 
supported. C.M.K. 

'T’HE SHROUDED ' PLAN- 

■ ET by Robert Randall; 

■ Gnome Press, 1957; 188 pp; 

| $3.00. 

, “Robert Randall” is, of 
course, Robert Silverberg and 

r * “ ” 



p e a r e d in Science Fiction 
Quarterly , with the initial sto- 
ry of the “Father Riley” se- 
ries, “No Future In This”. 
Their second series, the Nido- 
rian tales, began shortly after- 
ward in Astounding Science 
Fiction. And the present book 
contains the first three stories 
of the latter series. “The Chos- 
en People”, “Promised Land”, 
and “False Prophet”— slightly 
revised to achieve better con- 
tinuity— and with new intro- 
ductory and bridge material. 

It will doubtless be said 
that this (“The Shrouded 
Planet”) isn’t really a novel in 
its owp right — very well, let’s 
admit the fact and get on to 
the more important business. 
Science fiction readers ought 
to b$ used to this sort of thing 
by now, so the main questions 
are (a) is it good reading? (b) 
has the book anything that the 
magazine versions didn’t have? 
(c) if so, does the additional 
material make enough of a 
difference to recommend it to 
those who own, or have read, 
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the magazines in question? My 
answer to all three questions 
would be “yes”. 

Although it can very well be 
argued that these stories 
amount to social satire, rather 
than science fiction, the care- 
ful organization of the back- 
ground and convincing inner 
logic make them good reading. 
The introductory tale and the 
bridge passages — though short 
— add a good deal, and the re- 
sult is a single unit that hangs 
together. 

I’ve read complaints to the 
effect that the system of 
names makes it difficult to 
keep track of the characters. 
Granted, it is somewhat com- 
plex, and does require a bit of 
concentration on the reader’s 



part. But the demand is not 
excessive, nor does it strike me 
as being disproportionate to 
the reward involved. 

This sounds as if I’m mak- 
ing the book out to be out- 
standing literature. It isn’t, nor 
was it intended as such. It was 
intended to be intelligent en- 
tertainment, with more than a 
little beneath the smooth sur- 
face, and I would say that the 
two-headed author achieved 
his collective aim. And finally, 
those who have complained 
that the Nidorians don’t seem 
to be very bright have missed 
the point which makes the 
book a little more than light 
reading. Considering what is 
offered in many instances for 
$3.00, this volume is a better 
buy than usual. J. T. 





Tlie Last Word 



(Yours, of course, Gentle Reader ) 

FOR THE DEFENSE 

Dear Sir: 

In the March, 1958, issue of your publication there is a long- 
lsh letter from a Mr. F. W. Zwicky, with your reply. In that 
reply you make some comments about librarians — just com- 
i ments, on the whole, I must admit. But I should like to rise 
■, to the defense of such people ! 

Being a librarian, I know only too well how omniscient we 
l are supposed to be! Our public expects us to know the answer 
: to any question — and along with that, to know the exact classi- 
r fication of any book. I wish we were that good. But not one 
| of us can hope to be expert or even knowledgeable in every 
I field. Science Fiction and its sister field fantasy meet rather 
• special interests; most librarians are amiable enough about 
itrying to meet special interests on the part of the borrowing 
public. — but, dear me, why shouldn’t librarians become con- 
fused about these special fields? The bulk of the science fic- 
tion borrowing field is young; older readers are usually less 
noisy about their interest — probably a hangover from the early 
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days when the field was sus- 
pect. 

Secondly, one part of our 
professional aim is to provide 
the right kind of reading ma- 
terial for each age level — so 
we HAVE to consider every 
science fiction novel or short 
story from that point of view. 
The librarian who has no 
taste for the field stops there. 
Those of us who are among 
your supporters do not, I can 
assure you. While we may 
mark a Heinlein as “juvenile”, 
it goes on a shelf where all 
ages can find it — and we en- 
courage the readers to pay no 
attention to the juvenile tag. 
Yet when we are leading a 
young mind along the path 
to reading for pleasure, WE 
use the tag to know what to 
give that mind; it is worse 
than useless asking or expect- 
ing age 8 to read what 48 will 
read with pleasure. 

I do get a chuckle out of all 
the to-do over “Literature”. 
If you could see what some 
peop’e read! Only time will 
mark what is great ; I do not 
see why we should be too 
much concerned NOW with 
whether or not a given title 
will be considered great liter- 
ature by some future genera- 
tion. This carrying a chip on 
the shoulder about science- 
fiction is damaging to the po- 
sition of the field; probably 
that is simply because the 
readers in the field are most- 



ly young — and ready to fight 
for their enthusiasms. I find 
that I convince more people 
of the values of science fic- 
tion by my being surprised 
they don’t see them than I 
do by laying down any laws. 
I read everything I can lay 
my hands on but I also read 
many other kinds of books; 
it is the limited-to-SF reader 
who weakens the position of 
SF. My advice to those who 
admit love of SF but are shy 
about it lest they be teased 
is: don't battle about it, don’t 
be ashamed of your interest. 
If a magazine cover IS lurid 
— so it is lurid; say so and 
laugh first. If you are chal- 
lenged with reading “escape 
literature”, remind your chal- 
lenger gently that most liter- 
ature is an escape from or to 
something, SF can’t be every- 
one’s meat; to many it will 
afways seem an eccentricity. 
A quiet sorrow that the other 
fellow doesn’t enjoy this so 
obviously enjoyable to you 
goes a long way to showing 
him you have something that 
IS a pleasure. This isn’t be- 
ing on the defensive ; it is 
taking the offensive without 
being offensive about it! 

You might be interested to 
note that — at least in our li- 
brary — we find the controver- 
sial generally well-accepted. 
The most amusing result of 
the library’s recognition that 
most library borrowers are 
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NOT afraid of the contro- 
versial is that now some of 
the more provocative SF 
novels are not being tagged as 
SF ; they are put where the 
general reader finds them 
and discovers their value 
without a preconceived no- 
tion about SF. If I had MY 
way, we'd have no special 
marking or shelving of SF, 
mysteries or westerns; too 
often the distinction is mean- 
ingless. 

Good luck to your maga- 
zine and to all SF publishers! 
I can’t buy or subscribe to 
EVERYTHING, but I do the 
best I can. 

Mrs. Dana T. Warren, 

115 W. Linda Mesa, 

Danville, Calif. 

The to-do over “Literature * 
does bring a chuckle now and 
then, even though it has its 
serious aspects. My own posi- 
tion has been to try to show 
that to claim that science fic- 
tion is “Literature” requires 
several mutually-exclusive 
definitions of “Literature”, so 
far as most examples of sci- 
ence fiction are concerned. 
Many who think scie'nce fic- 
tion ought to be “Literature” 
display serious contradictions 
to this expressed desire when 
anyone takes them at their 
word, and shows through anal- 
ysis why certain of their favor- 



ite stories must be disquali- 
fied. A hearty second to your 
wish that the artificial cate- 
gorization of fiction into “SF, 
mystery, western, love”, etc. 
could be dispensed with, so 
far as presenting material to 
the public is concerned. Still, 
since no librarian can read 
everything, isn’t some such 
simple classification necessary 
for filing and indexing pur- 
poses? 

Although I knew that all 
librarians would not fit the 
description cited in the March 
issue, it is nonetheless a real 
pleasure to hear one who does 
not. I have no preconceptions 
as to whether your kind pre- 
dominate over the kind de- 
scribed — I only know that 
there seem to be enough of 
the kind described to have the 
effect mentioned upon publish- 
ers who design books for libra- 
ries. ^ 

Thanks for writing; and let 
me add that these pages are 
wide open to any other libra- 
rians who want to discuss the 
issue, Irom any angle. 

PS — Having in the past 
assisted in a library, worked 
in a hospital and in several 
CCC camps, I’ve seen quite a 
bit of what people read, and 
doubt that I’d be surprised at 
your revelations. This is by 
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no means to say that I 
wouldn’t find them interesting! 

FOR DR. WALLACE 

Dear R.A.W.L.: 

Could I qualify to put in a 
bit extra on the exchange of 
sentiments between you and 
Dr. Wallace? I omy teach 
High School English, but 
learned my trade via Rad- 
cliffe, Harvard, B.U. and Q.of 
M. ; so it seems to me that 
we’re on parallel paths, if at 
different distances. 

As an editor, you do well 
to take all those small points 
in a serious and constructive 
way, for details are part of 
the whole — but so is the over- 
all design — and really. Dr. 
Wallace would be a mile out 
of proportion except that he 
seems to realize this himself, 
in a dim sort of way. It is a 
funny thing (both queer and 
comical funny) how people 
seem to dim the intellectual 
headlights if anyone tells 
them their use of language is 
incorrect. One doesn’t have 
to be an authority of any 
kind to get away with this. 
All it takes is a loud voice, a 
positive manner, a retentive 
memory and a wizened ima- 
gination. A thick ear is a help 
there, too. 

You know that old story 
that you can hypnotize a hen 
by placing its beak on a chalk 
line and there it stays — 
thinks it’s tied? (Someday I 



plan to try this, but the hens 
one meets in supermarkets 
are beyond that) — • At any 
rate, that’s a nice parallel for 
what happens with some 
usages — you can tie a lot of 
people’s beaks with them. 

Take those non-sibilant 
hisses. A whisper is hissy 
whether or not there are s’s 
in it; but so much fun was 
had with the idea that there 
had to be an s in any remark 
so described, that an artificial 
“error” was created. It is now 
avoided by not having charac- 
ters hiss anything. That, of 
course, is not all loss. They 
sound more honest, like, 
speaking right out. 

See? I’m getting dragged 
into those frivolous little 
twiddles myself. Sure, give 
them a reasonable amount of 
attention. But for ghusake, 
man, just REASONABLE. 

Why, some of those cases 
cited by' friend Wallace are 
not even correct. Textbook 
editions keep digging out and 
walking around the corpses 
of “errors” that were killed 
off by competent authorities 
long ago. We should be more 
wary. 

For your information, in 
case you are curious, there 
exists a learned society, 
called the National Council 
of Teachers of English, who 
spend much time and thought 
and professional skill on mat- 
ters of usage. They get out 
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monographs every so often — 
the New York Public Library 
has them, or the Columbia Li- 
brary, or you can stock them 
at little cost for office hand- 
books. However, their best 
use is the picture you would 
get from skimming them: 
namely, that establishing 
what expressions are good 
usage is a chore and a half! 
If this country has experts, 
those are the people — yet 
they have come out backing 
many a so-called “error” as 
good usage, after lengthy 
study and perhaps some hair 
pulling. In general, they are 
getting more and more cau- 
tious about what they will 
call wrong. 

To give you one good ex- 
ample, consider the “error” 
of ending a sentence with a 
preposition. Whoever started 
this, and whoever takes it 
seriously, is indeed a gram- 
matical ignoramus, for the 
preposition is in its function 
a connective* and invariably 
introduces a substantive. If it 
has no object, it is not, in 
that sentence, a preposition 
at all. Many words are used 
sometimes as prepositions, 
sometimes as adverbs. Here 
is an example: “What goes up 
does not necessarily come 
down, though a space ship 
might go up one side of the 
galaxy and down the other.” 
In the first half of that sen- 
tence, up and down are used 



as adverbs — in the latter half, 
they are used as preposi- 
tions introducing substan- 
tives. Both uses are common 
and never mishandled, which 
makes the schoolboy’s trou- 
bles with this particular pur- 
ism an especially pathetic 
matter. 

You will notice that I am 
shirking controversy with 
any of the points brought up 
by Dr. Wallace which I claim 
to be wrong. Instead, I sug- 
gest that the light of com- 
mon sense be shed on all, and 
then see what appears. 

If you feel any further in- 
terest, I’ll favor you with 
some views held by the 
NCTE and myself for anoth- 
er, on the general subject of 
“rules” made by academies 
for the “improvement” and 
“regulation” of language. 
However, if a one-word de- 
scription will save time, the 
word is peeeooo. (Derived 
from dead, rotten, and stirred 
frequently.) 

Anyway, Dr. Wallace is 
the challenger, not I : and as 
such he does very ill when 
he accuses our learned 
friends, de Camp and Asimov, 
of illiterate errors without 
citing chapter and verse. I 
owe endless thanks to de 
Camp for extremely literate 
wit, endlessly (one hopes) 
repeated in kind, though 
varied in form as he does it. 
I am a most captious reader 
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with a lot of proofreading ex- 
perience, and consider de 
Camp an excellent stylist. 
Nobody is immune to print- 
ers’ demons, but de Camp 
seems to inspire typesetters 
to exceptional respect and 
care. As for Asimov, our pa- 
perback classroom shelf has 
two ("Pebble In The Sky” 
and “I, Robot ) authority to 
supplement my choice. An- 
other is coming in soon, since 
Teen Age Books has listed 
“ Thousand Year Plan” as one 
of their November list. This 
puts Isaac even here with 
Dickens, another fine stylist 
with a real, not tin, ear for 
language. The selection com- 
mittee for the Teen Age 
Book Club includes a past 
president of NCTE, the pro- 
fessor of library science at 
Catholic University, and oth- 
ers equally weighty. They in- 
clude about one title in sci- 
ence fiction per list — sixteen 
titles, issued monthly, and 
sold at price advantages in 
attractive paper covers to 
take the curse out of Book 
Reports and replace it with 
blessings. These books have 
to be approved by representa- 
tive teen-age committees, too 
— but unless it is exceptional 
— the. kids never see a book 
to vote on it. Consistently, 
the elders comment on Isaac’s 
work as excellently styled, 
second to none and better 
than most. Of course — and 



here is where science fiction 
has some of its troubles- — it 
is labelled “mature”. Only 
our brighter kids take an in- 
terest in it — the others go for 
dog, sports and Western 
stories, if boys, and Sue Bar- 
ton if girls. 

Kid fans often look, natur- 
ally, immature; and for that 
matter, some science fiction 
is dreadful drivel. None the 
less, it is a field with much 
room for good wit, and the 
reason I read it is that a good 
science fiction piece is so 
gosh darned good. One can 
find illiterate junk anywhere 
— surely a person who classi- 
fies a whole type (as illiter- 
ate) cannot be a very critical 
or literate observer. Science 
fiction, like poetry, forms its 
own patterns. In any case, it’s 
never the medium, but always 
the artist, that makes the dif- 
ference. 

Naturally, I enjoyed Dr. 
Wallace’s remarks hugely 
and am all in favor of more 
and cleaner proofreading. 
But that’s because I’m a spe- 
cialist in language. Thus, 
things are grist to my mill 
which don’t justify attention 
from most others — that is 
also true of editors. Intelli- 
gent laymen are also entitled 
to their views, as long a« they 
don’t try to stuff the ballot 
box — anyone who uses lan- 
guage has his vote. But it’s 
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community property that’s 
voted on. 

Among the intelligent lay- 
men who have added much to 
the scope and beauty of our 
language, as currently used, 
engineers as a class have 
made innumerable contribu- 
tions. I suppose that’s be- 
cause their work brings them 
into contact with so many 
new inventions and methods 
before they reach the general 
public. If their new word is 
well, chosen, the public ac- 
cepts it with the thing itself; 
if not, a better one develops. 
“Shake”, as a term signify- 
ing “.8 of a microsecond” 
sounds to me like a good 
strong entry. We do that sort 
of thing with common words 
all tlje time, when the con- 
text is so specific that the 
analogy helps to establish the 
intended meaning without 
further explanation. It’s a 
fine system. Works. 

English Teacher, 

Fort Kent, Maine 

My apologies, good Peda- 
gogue, for omitting your name, 
but the following page of your 
letter is missing. At this stage, 
after several months of inter- 
mittent search, I cannot recall 
whether (a) it contained noth- 
ing of importance except your 
name (b) it contained nothing 
of importance except your 
name, and you requested that 



this be with-held, anyway (c) 
your essay continues. Wouldst 
forgive my fumble and write 
again? I would like to hear 
more. The offense will not be 
repeated. 

The following two letters, 
addressed to Science Fiction 
Quarterly are too interesting to 
by-pass. 

SPECIAL POLICY? 
Dear Rawl ! 

Too much of the February 
SFQ is worthy of comment 
for it to be quickly replaced 
in the files- after reading. The 
major item is the change of 
format. This I heartily ap- 
prove of, and tho I don’t have 
any more ease in handling 
and reading than I used to, 
the extra thin paper will be 
a great asset to your artwork. 
Many have been the times 
that you have printed intri- 
cate Emsh, Freas, and Orban 
drawings which were certain- 
ly worthy of the best repro- 
duction possible but were mu- 
tilated by the botchy printing 
as a resul^ of the soft, porous, 
pulp paper. There has been, 
needless to say, a great im- 
provement from this stand- 
point. 

This change to thinner pa- 
per reminds me more than 
anything else of the now de- 
funct Startling which was 
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printed on this same type of 
paper. What comes to mind 
when I think of those beauti- 
ful latter-day Startlings are 
the magnificent illustrations 
by Virgil Finlay which oft- 
time covered two pages in an 
absolutely beautiful intricate- 
ly detailed drawing of which 
no artist that I know of could 
even attempt to duplicate. 
Now that you have the print- 
ing facilities for such de- 
tailed artwork I’m sure you 
must have gathered by now 
what I am getting at. . . SFQ, 
with this current change in 
format, is a combination of 
the many folded pulp maga- 
zines that were at such a peak 
several years back; only one 
thing is missing in SFQ that 
was in such profusion in the 
old pulps, and that, of course, 
is Virgil Finlay, the ulti- 
mate in pen & ink artists. I 
beseech you, persuade the In- 
imitable Finlay to draw some- 
thing for you. 

Emsh, once more, is at his 
very poorest with this cover, 
as a result of a sparse variety 
of colors and the white back- 
ground, which I still contend 
is in bad taste. Is this your 
idea or the artist’s? Who- 
ever’s it may be, I deplore the 
idea with a great passion, and 
do wish you would 1). have 
your artists completely fill in 
their paintings, and 2) have 
a little more variety in your 
cover artists; give Emsh a 



break... Freas and Finlay 
can paint, too, you know. 

Gunn’s contention that the 
plot of “love-and-death” will 
not a truly science fiction 
story make, seems to me to 
be unfounded. For an exam- 
ple of love-and-death in good, 
true science fiction, turn to 
any Heinlein novel, novelet, 
or what-have-you. That’s 
what makes Heinlein’s fic- 
tion so unique in itself... it 
deals with love-and-death, it 
deals with it in a science fic- 
tion setting, it combines the 
two and comes up with su- 
perior science fiction. Ray 
Bradbury, my favorite by the 
way, also works the love-and- 
death theme successfully. 
However, I concede that he 
is actually on the borderline 
of fantasy and oft-times slips 
over that border; BUT, no 
one to my knowledge consid- 
ers the writings of Heinlein 
anything but science fiction, 
and similarly, no one can 
truthfully say that he does 
not place love-and-death be- 
fore anything else. 

I have heard some favorable 
and not too favorable reports 
of Bob Silverberg’s first two 
novels, none of which said 
that the two were anything 
out of the ordinary. Even tho 
I’ve not read these novels, I 
could safely guess that "We, 
the Marauders...” out-does 
them in every way possible, 
as I can find hardly a thing 
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wrong with it. Bob’s charac- 
terization has a few kinks in 
it (The “second-level” men 
were identifiable by name 
only, though they all took 
part in a good deal of the 
novel.) but the writing is of 
the best I’ve read by him, 
and the plot construction and 
motivation was certainly 
without flaw. It’s good... the 
best I’ve read in SFQ. 

By the way, here’s another 
thing that is reminiscent of 
the old pulps which, to my 
knowledge, you have not 
featured for a great while — 
three full-page illustrations 
closely grouped together at 
the beginning of the novel. 

The other stories were of' 
typical SFQ quality, with the 
exception of “Kangaroo 
Court” which, to me, was a 
little vague in the ending. 
What seems so odd to me is, 
why SFQ appeals to me so 
much more than SFS and Fu- 
ture. I know that the pulp 
format is greatly superior to 
the digest size of the other 
two, but it would seem to me 
that, if all were under the 
same editor, the quality of 
the fiction would be of the 
same standard in all three 
zines, but they’re not, for 
some inexplicable reason. I 
actually find myself enjoy- 
ing SFQ 100% more than the 
others (even tho the others 
are quite good in themselves). 
Is it that I am under the false 



impression that the fiction is 
of a more enjoyable quality 
because of the pulp format 
alone or do you classify your 
fiction, so that, say, the sto- 
ries with the more action go 
in SFQ, the better of the so- 
ciological go in SFS, and the 
remainder of the two in Fu- 
ture? Qr do you just throw a 
story in where it will fit? 
This has me puzzled. 

Richard Brown and I have 
a gay time calling each other 
names in personal correspon- 
dence and in fanzines, but — 
it’s a funny thing — I never 
can seem to find anything 
that we disagree on that has 
to do with the professional 
side of science fiction, ex- 
cept, however, Harlan Elli- 
son, who he adores with a 
sickening passion. We could 
never feud about this in your 
columns, tho, because, good 
editor as you are, you don’t 
feature Ellison work in your 
pages. Therefore, as much as 
I hate to say it, I’m afraid I 
nominate Brown for the best 
letter of this issue... it’s not 
that I’m too modest to vote 
for myself ; I just didn’t care 
much for my letter this time. 
At any rate, I’m certainly 
glad to see that you’re award- 
ing interior illos. With this 
fact publicized, you should 
get a great many more letters 
than you’re getting at the mo- 
ment. 

I don’t know how I got 
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into this business about ESP 
in Mr. Fritsch’s epistle as, 
to my knowledge, I’ve not 
made mention of the subject 
in the pages of SFQ. Never- 
theless, I might enter the 
fray at that with a few wise 
words directed to Mr. 
Fritsch. In the first place, psi 
as a {act, as with flying 
saucers, has no place in a 
science fiction magazine. Fic- 
tion has been written about 
the two subjects in great pro- 
fusion and just as much will 
probably be written in the fu- 
ture — and I don’t mind it a 
bit so long as it is of reason- 
able necessity to the story. As 
for “believing” in the sub- 
ject... I'm afraid not, until I 
have a good deal more evi- 
dence and downright proof 
than I have now. It's a good 
subject to write fiction about, 
but it’s nothing to consider as 
factual until there has been 
more experimentation with it. 
Just as when some buffoon 
walks up to you and says: 
“Do you believe in that crazy 
science fiction?” There’s no 
"believing” to it — it's noth- 
ing but reading entertain- 
ment. Who says that the sci- 
ence fiction reader believe s 
that there are men on Mars, 
numerous squadrons of fly- 
ing saucers based on the 
moon, people living within 
the earth, etc. It’s great fun 
speculating but, as a great 
many people fail to realize, 



the stern believing of a sub- 
ject which has not yet proven 
to be a fact is for people who 
attend seances and buy Fate . 

Although the subject Vic- 
tor Waage exploits is an ex- 
ceedingly interesting one, I’m 
afraid I’m a bit too unfamiliar 
with it to carry on a contro- 
versy. I’m looking forward to 
other letters, however, deal- 
ing with the subject. 

Well, that covers every- 
thing but the story prefer- 
ences: 1) We. The Marauders 
(Silverberg) An “A” story. 
2) Chip on the Shoulder 
(Fontenay). 3) The Low and 
the Mighty (Garrett). 4j 
Mating Call (Farrell). 5) 
Kangeroo Court (Maneikis). 

Bill Meyers, 
4301 Shawnee Circle, 
Chattanooga 11, Tenn. 

The “white background” 
policy on covers came from 
Above, and artists did as well 
as they could with it. In 
numerous instances, I think 
they did very w r ell, and this 
particular cover received as 
many favorable as unfavorable 
comments. 

At one time, I did try to 
have a particular slant for 
each of the three titles, Future, 
Science Fiction Quarterly, and 
Science Fiction Stories, but 
some years back I found that 
it just could not be maintained 
— and shifted to the policy of 
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using the best material avail- 
able to me for the particular 
issue being made up. So your 
comment about the difference 
in tone and content between 
SFQ and the other two titles 
is somewhat bewildering. (Al- 
though, when SFQ had more 
pages, longer novelets were 
often put aside for it.) 

JUSTICE, MY LADY, 
JUSTICE... 

Dear RAWL: 

You have no idea what a 
pleasure it is to find SFQ on 
the stands; I bought a copy 
even though I had recently 
sent some money for sub- 
scriptions. Here seems to be 
a last stand of writing that 
does not take itself so all- 
fired seriously as to fall over 
its own feats. Of course, it 
only seems so; there are lots 
of others; but there is some- 
thing comfortable about the 
roomier format and the way 
you stick to the old, garish, 
outrageous cover pictures, so 
we can have something to 
complain about. I also enjoy 



your editorials very much; 
you seem to say abput what I 
would, but from another area 
of information. This certain- 
ly doesn't mean that I always 
agree, because different data 
sets can lead to very differ- 
ent conclusions — but what 
you say is always very un- 
derstandable congenial and 
interesting. I was amazed and 
amused that Jimmy Gunn 
could manage to sound so in- 
telligent and correct and 
come out so different. How- 
ever, I find I agree with your 
position as elucidated, and 
that’s what I thought you 
meant the first time — unless 
there’s a third viewpoint un- 
awares. That certainly does 
happen. 

One thing though: I now 
regard the letter section with 
a good deal of nervous appre- 
hension. One feels inspired to 
comment, and later wonders 
what on earth made that seem 
so funny then. Believe me, 
I’m not competing in any 
popu^rity contest. By now 
Emsh may be making effigies 
[turn page] 



★ The Reckoning ★ 



Early returns on the June issue, show the Theodore Thomas nov- 
elet, "The Sound of the Wind in a close race with part two of "The 
Tower" of Zanid". Well have the finals for you in our next issue. 
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of me and sticking in pins, 
but that’ll do no harm since 
he can’t draw people correct- 
ly, anyway. Look at those 
Gannies in the Silverberg 
novelet. Well, it’s not so bad 
as usual. In the first drawing 
they are at least all standing 
up and not about to fall 
down; and as for that silly 
bellyband outfit, the author 
certainly did say they wore 
a single garment of woven 
cloth around their “middles”. 
It takes a quaint mind, ap- 
parently, to get so literal as 
to leave the poor creatures’ 
bottoms out, but it is not an 
absolute booboo until one 
pauses to reflect that these 
Gannies are also represented 
by the author as intelligent. 
Now what intelligent person 
— this has nothing to do with 
modesty, just common sense, 
surely — having only one gar- 
ment, is not going to wrap it 
where it will do some good 
when sitting on a cold rock? 
But the real scandal is where 
the' author gives them six 
fingers, the artist five, and if 
those are stubby as described, 
we have two different ideas. 
Author says almost no neck; 
artist awards them plenty and 
draws them thin to make 
them look longer. This is 
simply not respectable illus- 
tration. Besides, the other 
scene is more true to form. 
The poor Gannies are tum- 
bling all over the place and 



all the figures have what I 
have come to call the Emsh 
Effect — the positions that 
would result from a swift 
kick all around just before 
the depicted event ; and a sort 
of expression as if the poor 
devils were used to it. 

Maybe he doesn’t hate sci- 
ence fiction stories exactly, 
just the words? He is a good 
illustrator in many ways. He 
gets very good variety and 
sensitivity of color, move- 
ment, and detail without any 
sense of being limited by the 
medium-black printer’s ink 
and nothing more, reproduced 
on coarse paper. One can also 
see that he is a good student 
of Edd Cartier illustrations, 
and who can call this any- 
thing but right-minded. But 
he really should read with 
greater care and use his own 
brains more. Now for exam- 
ple, the Cartier-designed hel- 
mets on page 77, illustrating 
“The Low and The Mighty”, 
are very bad design for the 
conditions of the story, which 
specify, emphatically, uncom- 
fortable heat, 134°, and a glar- 
ing sun. Even on Earth, peo- 
ple shelter the back of the 
neck under conditions far 
less trying. Cartier designed 
those helmets to give off an 
all-over force field, as any 
fanchild would know, where- 
as the specifications in this 
story are for an air-condi- 
tioned suit with “transparent 
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helmets that partially covered 
their heads” so far so good, 
but “leaving their faces bare, 
protected only by the curtain 
of chilling air that swept 
down from the forepiece of 
the helmet itself.” Now, from 
the location of the girl’s hel- 
met’s forepiece, all it could 
put out would be a needlejet 
aimed straight up and/or out; 
and as for the man, all he has 
is earphones. 

Emsh does good consistent 
costume drawing, gadgetry, 
and backgrounds, and he 
would be an excellent illus- 
trator if he could only read. 
Have you thought of giving 
him lessons? 

If you are at all interested 
in my captious opinions about 
the stories, I liked “Chip on 
the Shoulder” best, because 
the author seemed to have the 
most fun writing it. The 
short stories were next, in no 
particular order, and Silver- 
berg’s “We, the Marauders” 
least because that was the 
least fun to read. He is for- 
ever setting up some highly- 
organized lot of baddies, and 
then in the payoff they knock 
over like duckpins. Just walk 
into the stronghold and walk 
out again, and the master- 
minds turn around and act 
like utter idiots. He just loves 
this plot. It’s an okay plot, 
and he can write nothing else 
for the rest of his life and 



turn out every one within the 
classification “good litera- 
ture” (whatever that is) (let’s 
say as far as the average critic 
is likely to rate it) but there 
is a big IF about that. Well, 

I thought this one came out 
dull and laborious. The hero 
is a punk; the villains are all 
punks; and the Gannies are 
more punks — worthy perhaps, 
but who knows what for sure? 
— helpless anyway. The hero 
does not trust his wife and 
therefore he spills all kinds 
of confidential information 
to her. She does not respect 
him and who could? Certain-, 
ly not the reader. 

Such a story may treat of 
love and death in some way or 
other, as you seemed to be 
saying if I Tead you aright, 
but... Gee. All those muddy 
confusions and overworked 
illusions and unreasonable 
conclusions. What can those 
do in a world already too 
much inclined thataway? 
This is not only not art — it 
just isn’t entertainment or 
anything, but just bad science 
fiction at its next-to-worst. 
The boy has good style and a 
pervasively likable person- 
ality in spite of all, otherwise 
this would not be preferable 
to the worst piece of hack you 
can lay your hands on, and 
pick your own vintage. 

Alma Hill, 
14 Pleasant. Street, 
Fort Kent, Maine 
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Lay that pistol down, Lady! 
Or, at least, swerve its horrid 
maw from the innocent! Ed 
Emsh can most certainly read 
— when he’s given the oppor- 
tunity to do so. 

Justice demands that a dark 
and ghastly secret of the 
publishing world be revealed. 
In answer to the often-asked 
question, “Don't the artists 
read the stories”, I must now 
inform you that they are rare- 
ly given the opportunity. 

Time, time, time, and the 
deadline. The editor shambles 
through mazes of mss. — and 
after reading, or trying to 
read, dozens of unbelievably 
bad and hopeless attempts, 
finally comes up with a collec- 
tion of words which ought to 
fill an issue. By this time, a 
story which you, gentle reader, 
consider punk looks pretty 
good by comparison; a story 
which you think is just fair 
looks very good. One has to 
experience the worse to appre- 
ciate the bad, as the saying 
goes. Not that the editor know- 
ingly and deliberately picks 
bad stories; he thinks they’re 
good at the time, and some 
much better than just good. 
Now and then — joy! — he 
comes across an outstandingly 
good one. 

It is now ten minutes to 



deadline. Well, not as bad as 
that, but it seems that way. 
The stories get copy-edited, 
layouts prepared, and off goes 
the works with a prayer to the 
printers. Somewhere in the 
process, the editor has taken 
notes for the artist. Sometimes, 
it turns out that the notes were 
mental, only. Off to the type- 
writer, while a few impressions 
still remain — let’s see, what 
were the aliens like in “We, 
The Marauders”? Ed is sure 
to ask all kinds of questions 
about them. 

This doesn’t (time out for 
general thanksgiving) happen 
every time. Sometimes, a de- 
tailed description can be typed 
out with the mss. right at hand. 
Sometimes (you can’t lose all 
the time) the artist shows up, 
or can be implored to show up, 
in time for him to glance over 
a page or two of the story. And 
sometimes there’s time for him 
to read the whole thing, or at 
least enough of it to get all 
necessary details. 

On the whole, Emsh and his 
colleagues do a very creditable 
job. None of them are perfect; 
at times, when I’ve been able 
to let an artist read a story, 
then discussed it with him, the 
results have been nowhere as 
near satisfactory, with respect 
to verisimilitude to the mss. 
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as when I just told him, or 
typed out quotes for him. 

And every year, I think to 
myself, think I, “Hah — maybe 
this year I can get far enough 
ahead so that the stories can 
be set up in type, and a set of 
galleys sent out to the artists.” 

End of confession. You may 
fire when ready, Alma! 

PS — My word — I just no- 
ticed your address! Are you 



Refinement 

huh? Well that’s nonsense? 
What about gray and shades of 
gray? What about all the colors 
between black and white?” 
Trouble is, a lot of people 
think that the proposition, “A 
thing is either black or white” 



the “English Teacher” above? 

PPS — Alas, my faults have 
not been completely enumerat- 
ed. Just came across a letter 
from “Cyncial Reader”, under 
some old cover sketches, ac- 
cepting your bet — or rather, 
accepting your taking of his 
challenge. It’s an amusing let- 
ter, and I’ll run it in the next 
issue — no time to re-type it 
(he would use both sides of 
the sheet!) at present. RAWL 



(continued from page 5 ) 

represents an example of the 
general formula for two-valued 
propositions. It doesn’t; what 
you have there is a special 
case. 

The “black or white” propo- 
[turn page] 
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sition might be expressed, “X 
equals a or b”; but the general 
formula can be expressed, “X 
equals a or not-a”. We examine 
“X” — but before we do that, 
we have to agree among our- 
selves on some crucial matters. 
“A thing is either black or not- 
b 1 a c k.” Very well — which 
“thing”; what degree of “is- 
ness”; what do we mean by 
“black” in this instance? Then, 
and only then, do we turn to 
a process of examination — it 
must be one which we all agree 
to be valid — and come up with 
a verdict. 'The answer must be 
“yes” or “no”, because the 
question has become, “Is this 
‘thing’ to be considered ‘black’ 
according to the manner in 
which we have agreed to call 
‘things’ black?” 

'T'OO OFTEN, however, ex- 
A animation has not taken 
place, has been cursory, or it 
has been taken for granted that 
“everyone knew” what-“thing”, 
“black”, and “is” meant in this 
reference without testing the 
areas of agreement, before ex- 
amination. 

If we decide, for example, 
that we mean “blending of all 
the colors” when we say 
“black” in a given instance, 



then something which looks 
black may be only approxi- 
mately so. A valid examination 
requires instruments to detect 
if all colors are really there; if 
any are missing, then the 
“thing” is “not-black”, how- 
ever black it may look to us. 

And a “not-black” verdict, 
after the examination, does not 
establish the color of the 
“thing”; it only eliminates one 
possibility. The process has to 
be' repeated — agreement upon 
what we mean by each sepa- 
rate color, or tone, or blend of 
colors, before examination. 
Each test (up to the one which 
give a positive verdict) elimi- 
nates another color, or tone, or 
combination, telling us not 
what color the “thing is” but 
what color “the thing is not”. 

For ordinary purposes, “ap- 
proximate black” may be good 
enough; but we must remem- 
ber that even under such con- 
ditions we have not established 
the color of the “thing” if we 
find that it is “not approximate 
black”. But then, we may only 
need to know whether the 
“blackness” is an accurate de- 
scription, as in the famous al- 
tercation between the pot and 
the kettle. Most people miss 
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the point there, too; the ques- 
tion is not the color of the pot, 
but the accuracy of the pot’s 
report. The fact that the pot 
may be “black” (too) is irrele- 
vant: is the kettle black? 

{And. is the standard of black- 
ness the same for all parties in 
this dispute?) 

XTOk IS IT just a question 
^ of using the “right words”. 
You know — “if we just would 
-use the right words, there 
wouldn’t be ary misunder- 
standings”. Now I’ll grant that 
if I arbitrarily decide to call 
any color except white “black”, 



then you will be confused when 
I say, “Cross the street when 
you see the black light on the 
bottom.” Of course. But even 
though I’m careful not to use 
“black” to mean anything you 
can’t find in my dictionary, I 
can easily mislead you — and 
prove that I was right. My dic- 
tionary may contain definitions 
that are not in yours. More 
likely, you will assume that I 
mean “black” the way you 
w r ould mean “black” in the 
same context. 

And this doesn’t even begin 
to take into account our emo- 
tional reactions to the word 
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“black’’ — either every time we 
hear it, or when we hear it in 
the particular context — which 
may force a meaning for you 
other than the one I was trying 
to convey. Still, I was using 
the “right word”. 

Scientific work requires ex- 
tensive and minute refinements 
before a question is formulat- 
ed; this is generally agreed 
upon — when and where they 
haven’t been made, you get 
pseudo-scientific answers at 
best. You must have this in- 
tricate refinement of defini- 
tions and standards of accept- 



ance or rejection before you 
can pose the questions, and 
conduct the examinations, ne- 
cessary in a technological civil- 
ization. 

Communication between 
human beings needs this sort 
of refinement; where it does 
not exist, or is in sporadic use 
at best, you got — well, look 
around you. 

Science fiction can assist in 
refining the definitions, asking 
the questions, then suggesting 
possible aswers. What are the 
questions? Just about any 
question “everyone knows”, the 
answers to. RAWL 
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